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TWO ROADS TO TRUTH: SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY * 


By Dovuaias Busu 


It seems to be an established peculiarity of academic life that 
one’s first visit to a university should always be made for the 
purpose of giving a lecture; it is perhaps only a coincidence that 
a second visit does not involve a lecture. I am very conscious 
of the honor of an invitation from so venerable and distin- 
guished a body as the Tudor and Stuart Club. In addition to 
my long acquaintance with members of the department of 
English and their writings, I feel a sort of vague relationship 
with the Club through being a fellow countryman and fellow 
alumnus of its illustrious founder. I mention him honoris causa, 
and also because he was a rare exemplar in the modern world 
of the harmonious fusion of the two antagonistic traditions I 
am to speak of to-day. 

To confess some qualms, after reading a number of the lec- 
tures delivered in recent years, I am painfully aware that in 


1 Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, April 4, 1941. I may express my 
gratitude, which I trust the reader will share, to the officers of the Club and of 
ELH for permission to print this discourse as a lecture in its naked simplicity. 
Adequate references for a subject so enormously written about would double the 
bulk, and one has to choose between a rivulet of text meandering through a meadow 
of footnotes and a blanket acknowledgment of multitudinous and often obvious 


debts. 
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1941 the Club has suddenly declined into the iron age. For 
what I have to say does not blaze any trail, it has not the 
slightest pretension to novelty. It is nothing more than an 
attempt to outline in brief compass a complicated story which, 
from various points of view, has been told many times in large 
volumes and in short studies of individual figures and topics. 
There are at least two reasons for returning to it again. One 
is the extreme importance and fascination of the problem of 
religious and scientific thought in the great age of English liter- 
ature. Another reason is that its importance grows the more 
fully we realize that the chosen period represents only one 
phase of a fundamental antagonism which is as old as human 
thought and as new and terrible as the recent rise of barbar- 
ism; for, as many people have said, the last few years have wit- 
nessed the ultimate results of the divorce between science and 
religion. 

“Science ” hardly needs definition, but the word “ religion ” 
does, since it means so many things in the seventeenth century 
and since our concern is with a special, though a central and 
richly traditional, type. It is not easy to give a concrete defi- 
nition of Christian humanism, for throughout many changing 
centuries it was an attitude, an informing spirit, rather 
than a body of doctrines. It was a religious, ethical, rational, 
and largely unmystical view of God, man, and the world. Its 
basis was the conception of right reason, that is, reason con- 
ceived of not as a dry light, an unmoral instrument of inquiry, 
but as the moral will, the divine faculty in man which allied 
him with God, which assumed certain absolute values in life 
and thought and made those values the goal of human effort. 
It was a fusion of Christian revelation with the highest wisdom 
of those pagans who had groped their way toward the true 
light. When Cicero declares, for instance, that morality is 
founded on the eternal law of right reason written in every 
human heart, the Christian father Lactantius exclaims that the 
utterance is well-nigh inspired; or one might quote that unfor- 
gettable phrase, one of the few touches of poetry in Erasmus, 
“ Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis!” There is no conflict between 
faith and reason because both are divine gifts. The Bible min- 
isters especially to the one, litterae huwmaniores to the other. 
Then the strongly ethical and practical impulse of humanism 
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implied the extension of its basic principles from private life 
into education, government, and the whole social structure. 
Humanism was by nature, or in time came to be, a conservative 
force on the side of moderation and order, sweetness and light. 
To say that is not to say that it meant mere passive Toryism. 
Because of its general character and direction, humanism for 
centuries was ready to combat the irreligious and naturalistic 
implications of science—and also, one might add, such other 
things as irrational “ enthusiasm ”’ in religion. 

Although in England the rift between humanism and science 
first became clear in the seventeenth century, it was not in 
any essential respect a new phenomenon. We cannot run 
through the history of European thought in fifty minutes, but 
we can mention a few names by way of emphasis. At the very 
beginning we have the antithesis between Plato and Aristotle, 
between a profoundly spiritual philosopher whose vision of the 
good life for man is illuminated by his vision of the divine 
Ideas, and a profoundly curious philosopher whose range, to 
be sure, includes ethics and politics, but who is fundamentally 
a biologist exploring the facts of nature and who acknowledges 
a deity as a useful item in his inventory of the world. Plato and 
Aristotle are not of course to be summed up in a sentence, but 
for our purpose they may stand as the great prototypes of the 
humanist and the scientist. If any general corroboration is 
needed for those labels, it may be suggested that nearly all 
Christian humanists, consciously or not, are more or less in 
the Platonic tradition, while nearly all scientists, even in rebel- 
ling against Aristotelianism, reveal their kinship with Aris- 
totle. 

It might be said here that I am forgetting the scholastic 
synthesis of Aristotelianism with Christianity which for so long 
was a power in European thought. But the Aristotle who 
became a bulwark of orthodox faith was not so much the scien- 
tific investigator as the exponent of reason; and the rational 
and ethical legacy of scholasticism could be taken over by the 
humanists who damned logic that had run to seed. It is per- 
tinent to remember, too, that the Thomistic synthesis was 
soon disturbed. Duns Scotus and William of Ockham con- 
tributed to the progressive divorce between faith and reason 
and to the conception of God not as Absolute Reason but as 
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Absolute Will; and among the heirs of Ockham we have, on 
one side, Luther and Calvin, on the other, Bacon and Hobbes. 
The Christian humanists of seventeenth-century England, 
under a stronger pressure than their predecessors from both 
Calvinistic and scientific determinism, sought to establish a 
simple, practical, and dynamic synthesis of reason and faith 
which was in itself very old but which was made new by the 
spiritual genius of its creators. 

If Aristotle had largely lost his hold upon the leading minds 
of the seventeenth century, Stoicism was very much alive. It 
fortified some of the main positions of Christian humanism, 
in particular the doctrine of right reason, the individual and 
collective wisdom of mankind which is a manifestation of the 
Divine intelligence and a vehicle of the Divine purpose. In the 
famous words of Hooker, “ The general and perpetual voice of 
men is as the sentence of God Himself.” Stoicism was of course 
Christian Stoicism. Bishop Hall, “ our English Seneca,” exalts 
the divine philosophy of his ancient master as Erasmus had 
exalted that of Cicero and Plato, but he adds—like his great 
opponent later in the fourth book of Paradise Regained—that 
the lesson of Christian grace must be learned, not from Athens, 
but from Jerusalem. 

Yet the history of European philosophy has been said to 
consist mainly of footnotes to Plato, and for us it is the eclectic 
tradition that starts from Plato which all along the line affords 
the best picture of humanistic antagonism to science. To call 
Plato the first and greatest humanist is not to forget his scien- 
tific interests; it is to recognize his own emphasis upon the exist- 
ence of a divine and absolute scale of religious and ethical 
values, upon man’s instinct and capacity for attaining divine 
knowledge, upon the positive ideal of a divine way of life, upon 
_the sovereignty of the rational soul over the irrational passions 

and appetites, and upon the application of these basic doctrines 
to education and government as well as to morality. It was 
as a follower of Cicero and Augustine, Plato and Christ, that 
Petrarch attacked the Averroistic and scientific materialists of 
his day. Marsilio Ficino, the great exponent of Renaissance 
Platonism, spoke of Aristotle’s propounding problems about the 
nature of things, while he, Ficino, would urge problems about 
the nature of men. The phrase in its context has a restricted 
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DOUGLAS BUSH 85 


meaning, but it might serve, in an enlarged sense, as the text 
of the present discourse, as an epitome of the age-long quarrel 
between humanism and science. 

We can leap up to the eighteenth century and find the same 
attitude in Dr. Johnson’s criticism of an excess of science in 
Milton’s educational program: 


But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the 
great or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether we 
provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to be useful 
or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge 
of right and wrong; the next is an acquaintance with the history of 
mankind, and with those examples which may be said to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. Pru- 
dence and Justice are virtues, and excellences, of all times and of all 
places; we are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only 
by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature is necessary; 
our speculations upon matter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physio- 
logical learning is of such rare emergence, that one man may know 
another half his life without being able to estimate his skill in 
hydrostaticks or astronomy; but his moral and prudential character 
immediately appears. 


And, to give a third instance of humanistic continuity, Matthew 
Arnold, in replying to Huxley, says in substance of modern 
scientists—as Toffanin says of the medieval Arabs—that they 
brought back the science, but not the wisdom, of the Greeks; 
and that, the more knowledge science reveals, the more need 
there is for humane letters to satisfy man’s need for conduct 
and his need for beauty. 

On the other hand it must be granted that sixteenth-century 
humanism had in general given inadequate recognition to sci- 
ence and that a revolution was bound to come. Although Euro- 
pean science had been advancing steadily for centuries, we think 
of the seventeenth as the birth-time of the modern world. 
England alone had dozens of eminent scientists and mathema- 
ticians, from Gilbert, Harriot, Napier, and Harvey up to Boyle 
and Newton. Gresham College in London was a centre of 
practical and theoretical science. The two universities, whose 
scholastic darkness drew complaints from Bacon, Milton, 
Hobbes, and others, produced, if they seldom trained, a multi- 
tude of workers. At Oxford the Savilian professorships in geom- 
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etry and astronomy, founded in 1619 by the great humanist, 
Sir Henry Savile, provided a stimulating current. With the 
arrival thirty years later of her own John Wilkins and some 
distinguished Cantabrigians, for once Oxford became, involun- 
tarily, the home of a winning cause. As for Cambridge, the 
greatest mathematician of our period, John Wallis, recalled his 
early days there (1632-40) as a time when ‘ Mathematicks .. . 
were scarce looked upon as Academical Studies, but rather 
Mechanical.” In 1661 Isaac Barrow, professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, complained in a humorous speech that he sat lone- 
some as an Attic owl cut off from all companionship with other 
birds—and two years later, with the easy versatility of his age, 
he took the first Lucasian chair of mathematics. Probably 
each man exaggerated his isolation, but they bear witness to a 
real shift of interest. From being a cultural outcast science 
became a respectable pursuit which attracted hosts of amateurs, 
from aristocrats to business-men; by the time of Evelyn virtu- 
osity was your only wear. The most various causes contributed 
to the scientific movement: the accident of genius; the critical 
impetus and the body of new knowledge inherited from the 
sixteenth century; Bacon’s eloquent and timely propagation of 
new ideals; the middle-class and Puritan revolt against the tra- 
ditional academic disciplines; the general Protestant approval 
of scientific research for the glory of God and the service of 
man; the popular appeal, both practical and marvelous, of 
experiment and invention; and the pressure of multitudinous 
technological problems created by the growth of urban popu- 
lation, of industry and manufacturing, of domestic and foreign 
commerce and transportation. The debt of navigators to sci- 
ence, for example, received quaint acknowledgment from 
Captain Luke Fox, who named some northwestern islands, after 
his friend and patron, “ Brigges his Mathematickes.” 

These random items must serve as reminders of the astonish- 
ing story of scientific progress. Our interest is in the philosophy 
of science, and of humanism, and for that purpose we must 
summon a few witnesses, not a cloud of them, on both sides. 

If Bacon had not existed, it would have been necessary to 
invent him. Standing between the medieval and the modern 
worlds, he pointed along the road civilization was to take in 
the following centuries. His scientific ideals had been pro- 
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claimed and practised by other Englishmen, but they did not 
stand in the Baconian pulpit under the Baconian sounding- 
board. Bacon’s own scientific capacities and intuitions, until 
recent years, have commonly been underestimated, and in any 
case his deficiencies did not weaken the force of his message for 
his time, the substitution of humble, critical interrogating of 
nature for the arbitrary concepts of traditional authority, 
abstract reason, and the unaided senses. He not only sum- 
moned men to research, he brought the Cinderella of science 
out of her partial obscurity and enthroned her as queen of the 
world. No one any longer could be deaf to the scientific and 
humanitarian gospel of experiment, invention, utility, and 
progress. Bacon transferred the golden age from the mythical 
infancy of man to an attainable future. He was the chorus of 
the scientific drama, the Moses, in Cowley’s great image, who 
led his people to the edge of the promised land. 

Bacon’s first great program for the conquest of nature for 
the use and benefit of man involved a frontal attack upon three 
major traditional obstructions, fallacious pseudo-sciences, 
scholasticism, and Ciceronianism. There was sufficient reason 
for the attack, yet Bacon’s works show that his vision, like that 
of later as well as earlier men, could be obscured by his famous 
“idols.” He never realized how far his own mind was colored 
by pseudo-scientific and scholastic ways of thought and, to 
emphasize what especially concerns us, his account of Cicer- 
onianism was not, for the year 1605, very well founded. Apart 
from a few negligible stylistic aesthetes of earlier times, Cicer- 
onianism did not mean merely the cultivation of elegant Latin. 
Rhetoric certainly played a large part in education, and a very 
valuable part too, but the most important thing, which of 
course it is easier for us to see in retrospect, is that good Latin 
was the outward and visible sign of a solid, religious, ethical, 
rational, conservative, and international orthodoxy, the symbol 
and instrument of the humanistic creed. 

In his philosophic writings in general Bacon did not deny the 
basic principles of Christian humanism, and some of them he 
shared, but he did a good deal to attenuate their meaning. 
Thus his Essays contain words of magnanimous wisdom 
embedded in a politician’s handbook. As a realistic and prag- 
matic psychologist who deplores philosophers’ preoccupation 
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with abstract and idealistic ethics, Bacon deals, as he says of 
Machiavelli, with what men do, not with what they ought to 
do. His separation of external or social and internal or private 
morality, and of the realms of knowledge and faith, was all the 
more damaging for not being cynical. He said beautiful and 
sincere things about religion, and he would have been shocked 
at a hint that he was less than a good Christian, but the whole 
drift of his scientific and ethical thought was toward empirical, 
objective naturalism. He wished, with a respectful acknowl- 
edgment of faith, to exclude theological and intuitional idols 
from the temple of science, and in so doing he virtually denied 
the validity of a religious view of the world. If religion was 
outside the sphere of knowledge, it was outside the sphere of 
reality. The late scholastic division between faith and knowl- 
edge or reason was now being strongly reinforced by the scien- 
tific appeal to fact and natural law; the scientist’s question was 
not “ Why?” but “How?” Though not condemning inquiry 
into first causes, Bacon left such problems to be settled by 
revelation and applied himself to the study of things. The 
Aristotelian scientific tradition culminated, or had its second 
birth, in the arch-enemy of the Aristotelian method. To 
material progress and machinery Bacon sacrificed, in a large 
and noble way to be sure, that scale of inward values which the 
best minds of antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance 
had striven to make prevail. That is why, though we salute 
Bacon’s intellectual power and owe a vast debt to him, we do 
not return to his works for vital nourishment. 

Bacon’s successors and disciples, however, had no such feel- 
ing. His statement of the claims and methods of science 
received the praises not only of his own countrymen but of 
continental thinkers and scientists from Descartes, Mersenne, 
and Gassendi to Huygens, Leibniz, and Vico. In a general way 
Baconian optimism might be set against the melancholy notion 
of the decay of nature and man in the old age of the world. In 
particular, there was the direct Baconian inspiration of what 
was to become the Royal Society. While we may date the 
Society’s birth from 1645, when in the middle of the Civil War 
a number of professional and amateur scientists began to hold 
informal meetings in London, we should remember that these 
meetings grew out of the earlier activities of the scientific pro- 
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fessors at Gresham College. They for years, and before Bacon’s 
influence was felt, had been co-operating with one another and 
with men concerned in practical maritime enterprise; when 
Bacon’s influence came, it furnished a grandiose sanction for a 
movement already vigorous and fruitful. It is a significant fact 
that most men of the 1645 group were moderate Puritans. If 
I may partly repeat a previous list of headings, there were clear 
affinities between science and rational Puritanism—impatience 
of traditional authority, the critical and empirical instinct, the 
ideal of action rather than contemplation, belief in utility, pro- 
gress, and reform, in the study of God’s creation and in 
“ works ” as a religious and humanitarian duty and pleasure, 
and—what is not really inconsistent with that—the disposition 
to segregate the religious and the secular, the divine and the 
“natural.” And during the middle years of the century these 
principles were being proclaimed in many Puritan attacks on 
academic education. It goes without saying that all this Puri- 
tan and middle-class sympathy with practical science contained 
no suspicion of the irreligious philosophy which Hobbes brought 
so plainly to light. 

As an heir of Bacon and as a lively and literary representative 
of the manifold interests of the Royal Society we may take John 
Wilkins (1614-72) , perhaps the chief moving spirit in its devel- 
opment. Wilkins was a moderate Puritan divine who in 1648 
was made Warden of Wadham College, in place of an ejected 
royalist; in 1659 he became Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but he lost that office with the Restoration and then 
achieved a second and ecclesiastical career which ended with 
the bishopric of Chester. Wilkins’s first book (1638) was one 
of the seventeenth century’s numerous speculations regarding 
the moon as an inhabited globe; the notion of a plurality of 
worlds had been in men’s minds since antiquity, but it gained 
new life with the new astronomy. In his Discourse concerning 
a New Planet (1640) Wilkins replied to the stout Aristotelian 
fundamentalist of the age, Alexander Ross, who in a life of 
multifarious controversy made up in thunder what he lacked in 
lightning. Whatever Wilkins’s deficiencies, by modern stan- 
dards, he did more than any other Englishman of his time to 
popularize the Copernican doctrine, and perhaps something 
towards undermining the scientific authority of Scripture. We 
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cannot follow his many ideas, original or borrowed, which 
included mechanics and microscopy, ciphers and a basic uni- 
versal language, a chariot for flying to the moon and an “ Ark 
for submarine Navigations,” but even this meagre notice may 
serve to register the new type of curious, forward-looking, and 
learned scientific amateur, and also the spirit of co-operative 
inquiry which drew such men together. Incidentally, the 
chapter on the submarine “ Ark” from Mathematical Magic 
(1648) was reprinted by the bishop’s active namesake, Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, in his Under the North Pole (1931); and the 
village of Cranford, where Wilkins lived in 1660-2, was demol- 
ished not long ago to permit the enlargement of the Heston 
airdrome. 

Wilkins was decidedly a man of good will, a lover of religious 
and political moderation and peace, and if he had lived a gener- 
ation or two earlier he might have taken his place as a pro- 
gressive member of the humanist tribe. As it is, he exemplifies 
the difference between Renaissance humanism and seventeenth- 
century virtuosity, the way in which external scientific projects 
could not only divert men from the interior problems which the 
humanist put foremost, but could also—as Bacon himself had 
warned—too early quench the thirst for ultimate scientific 
truth. Wilkins seems to lack a deep philosophic consciousness 
of the ultimate questions, both scientific and religious. He was 
a friend of Whichcote and other Cambridge Platonists, but one 
may wonder if he fully understood them and their conception 
of religion. His own posthumous treatise on natural religion has 
a touch of Franklin’s Poor Richard about it. 

While Baconian cultivation of applied science was a very 
optimistic gospel, discovery and speculation in the realm of 
pure science, above all in astronomy, might, like Darwinism, 
inspire either optimism or pessimism. When Thomas Digges, 
the Elizabethan Copernican, speaks of the earth as “ this litle 
darcke starre wherein we live,” the modern reader may expect 
a melancholy comment like that of Hardy’s Tess; but for 
Digges the new vision of an infinite universe only heightens the 
glory of the Creator. A similar reaction appears in many 
English men of science of the seventeenth century. But along 
with untroubled acceptance there was bewilderment. Probably 
no passage in all the literature of the time gives us a more vivid 
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sense of that than Robert Burton’s galloping survey of the 
innumerable notions which were, in more than one sense, in the 
air—the substance and movements of the heavens and heavenly 
bodies, the appearance of new stars and the problem of change 
and decay, “ that main paradox, of the Earth’s motion, now so 
much in question,” the plurality of worlds, and kindred ideas. 
We are left, like the author, “ almost giddy with roving about.” 
Faced with such an array of opinions and authorities, Burton 
quotes one against another but refuses to commit himself. His 
attitude is one of interrogative, ironical, Lucianic scepticism. 
Like the Deity of Paradise Lost, he is moved to laughter at 
quaint opinions wide, at the theorists’ desperate efforts to save 
appearances. But his conclusion is more in the vein of Milton, 
or Sir Thomas Browne, than of Lucian; these mysteries God 
will reveal in His own good time. 

Men like Donne and Drummond were more deeply disturbed. 

This much-quoted bit of A Cypress Grove (1623) , in itself and 
in its echoes of Donne, reveals the distress of some philosophic 
minds over the apparent crumbling of what had seemed eternal 
verities: 
The Element of Fire is quite put out, the Aire is but Water rarified, 
the Earth is found to move, and is no more the Center of the Uni- 
verse, is turned into a Magnes; Starres are not fixed, but swimme in 
the etheriall Spaces, Cometes are mounted above the Planetes; 
Some affirme there is another World of men and sensitive Creatures, 
with Cities and Palaces in the Moone; the Sunne is lost, for, it is 
but a Light made of the conjunction of manie shining Bodies 
together, a Clift in the lower Heavens, through which the Rayes 
of the highest defuse themselves, is observed to have Spots; Thus, 
Sciences by the diverse Motiones of this Globe of the Braine of 
Man, are become Opiniones, nay, Errores, and leave the Imagi- 
nation in a thousand Labyrinthes. What is all wee knowe compared 
with what wee knowe not? 


Such words are a poignant reminder that the great problem of 
the seventeenth century was the problem of knowledge. From 
Donne to Dryden men ask “ What do I know?” Some, like 
Donne and Dryden, seek the absolute authority of religion; 
and some turn to the absolute authority of science; but the 
majority of men who face such questions strive in various ways 
to preserve the old harmony of reason and faith. It is that 
group which includes the Christian humanists we are concerned 
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with. And most of them, in less rhapsodic fashion than Drum- 
mond, find reassurance in the undogmatic verities of Platonic 
or Neo-Platonic thought. 

The problems which were more or less vague for Donne and 
Drummond and Burton, and which of course could be ignored 
by many men as we ignore Einstein, became almost inescapable 
in the challenging formulations of Descartes and Hobbes. It 
may assist clarity, at the expense of chronology, if we divide 
our Christian humanists into two groups. One comprises men 
who, though they breathe the new air of scepticism, may be 
called pre-scientific in their approach to truth. (The word 
“ pre-scientific ” is descriptive, not disparaging.) The other 
group—which we cannot follow very far—comprises those who 
try to meet the new scientific metaphysics on more or less 
scientific ground. We should remember of course that the most 
immediate and painful pressure upon many philosophic minds 
was not that of science. Whether Anglican or Puritan, such 
men had a vision of the seamless robe of divine truth and they 
saw it being rent into shreds by endless controversy about what 
they regarded as the non-essentials of religion. Since they were 
not concerned with science we must pass by that very attractive 
circle of Latitudinarians, John Hales, Lord Falkland, and 
William Chillingworth (and Jeremy Taylor may be aligned with 
them). Yet these successors of Hooker must be counted among 
the great Christian humanists of the century by virtue of their 
constant pleas for a broad, rational, and tolerant faith and 
by virtue of the strength they draw from the classics. Indeed, 
although their major premise was the authority of the Bible, 
Chilingworth’s insistent appeal to reason might, for less devout 
minds, have shaken that premise and might have been turned 
by the complete rationalist against all religion. Lord Herbert 
had already, in 1624, gone behind the normal assumptions of his 
time and, as epistemologist, metaphysician, and student of 
comparative religion, had applied a philosophic rationalism to 
the subject of truth and emerged with his famous five articles 
of natural theology. 

To put Sir Thomas Browne into our pre-scientific group may 
seem at first sight a more than vulgar error. Browne admired 
Gilbert, Harvey, and Galileo; he was one of the first Englishmen 
to quote Descartes; and he undertook the vast Pseudodowia 
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Epidemica (1646) as a conscious and zealous heir of Bacon 
attacking “ the Goliah and Giant of Authority.” And through- 
out his long life he was by profession and avocation a scientific 
investigator of insatiable curiosity and considerable repute. 
Yet Browne’s scepticism, or consciousness of scepticism in the 
air, was just strong enough to demand a statement of his posi- 
tive faith. Religio Medici (1643), his first book, remains his 
central one, and he never altered his fundamental position. 
Browne is a thoroughly orthodox Christian, an Anglican who 
feels completely at home in a church that seems to have been 
framed to his particular devotion. It is no wonder then that 
he can let his reason “play and expatiate” in the field of 
“ opinion,” boldly challenging windmills, while his soul goes its 
serene and confident way. We think of Browne’s religious tem- 
perament as distilled in the paragraph where he quotes the 
biblical “ O altitudo ’’—“ O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God!” Bacon had used the phrase 
too, to indicate a blind alley; it is the very essence of Browne 
that he cannot find enough impossibilities in religion for an 
active faith, that all doubts are answered by Certum est quia 
impossibile est. That is not quite “ The Religion of Protes- 
tants,” much less the spirit of scientific rationalism. The tough- 
minded modern rationalist, unless he loves Browne (and who 
does not?) , may be disappointed in the ultra-fideism of this man 
of science who so willingly subdues his reason to the will of 
faith, and refuses to pry into the maze of God’s counsels. And 
while in his “ obscurantism ” Browne is at one with most reli- 
gious—and scientific—Englishmen from Donne and Bacon to 
Milton, he differs from most of these in the eager and even 
genial delight with which he embraces mysteries just because 
they are mysteries. For Browne more truly than for Donne, all 
divinity is love or wonder. He does not perceive, or at any rate 
does not discuss philosophically, the central problems of reason 
and faith. 

And yet Browne’s instinctive intuitional idealism provides— 
like that of his contemporary, Lord Brooke—an all-inclusive 
answer. What occasion for doubt, argument, agitation, or strife 
can offer itself to a placid but God-possessed scholar and scien- 
tist for whom man is a true microcosm, “ this visible World is 
but a Picture of the invisible,” the whole variegated universe a 
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divine symphony, the scale of being a mighty diapason, and 
even vulgar tavern music a reminder of the First Composer? 
The Platonic light which is “ but the shadow of God ” casts a 
clear beam through every nook and winding passage of 
Browne’s soul. However much he owes to Stoicism, scholasti- 
cism, and other philosophies, and to his study of comparative 
religion, it is the Platonic strain (with all its “impurity ”) 
which broadens, deepens, and sweetens all his religious thought 
and feeling. To an even greater degree than in other men, 
Christian Platonism fosters in him a charitable, undogmatic 
tolerance. Although the center of his religion is salvation 
through Christ, it is the Christian Platonist who—like Which- 
cote—sees hell not as a fiery gulf but as the heart of man when 
Lucifer inhabits it; and who sees heaven, not in terms of 
“ Emerals, Chrysolites, and precious Stones,” but in the soul 
that is filled with God, “ though within the circle of this sen- 
sible world.” It is the Christian Platonist who thinks continu- 
ally of the divine spirit imprisoned in its earthy house. And 
Browne is very truly Platonic in seeing humanity as “a com- 
position of Man and Beast, wherein we must endeavour to be as 
the Poets fancy that wise man Chiron, that is, to have the 
Region of Man above that of Beast, and Sense to sit but at the 
feet of Reason.” This rational and ethical seriousness unites 
with religious faith to give Browne the four-square solidity of 
traditional Christian humanism, so that, no matter where his 
faculty of wonder may lead him, he never loses himself in a 
cloud like Wordsworth or Whitman. He can never “ so forget 
God as to adore the name of Nature.” His Platonism is not, 
in Keats’s phrase, “ too thin breathing ” because “ there is an 
edge in all firm belief.” 

It is the same Browne who as a scientist seeks to exterminate 
erroneous ideas about the natural world by appealing to critical 
authority, reason, and experience, and he is more scientific and 
sceptical than Bacon when he discusses some notions already 
touched in Sylva Sylvarum. Yet, unlike Bacon, Browne does 
not bow to the Deity and pass on. For him science and reli- 
gion are inseparable, or rather, science is still a part of religion. 
He looks with scientific detachment for scientific facts, but 
those facts have a divine aura, not of utility, about them. Even 
the badger’s legs, we feel, illustrate the rational symmetry of 
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the Creator’s handiwork, and the dance of the elephants at Ger- 
manicus’s show—after which they “laid them down in the 
Tricliniums, or places of festival Recumbency ’—not only 
proves their possession of joints but touches a chord, in some 
ears, of the universal harmony. 

The manifestations of Platonism in our period, as in every 
other, were of a protean diversity and an essential similarity. 
Sir Thomas Browne and the Puritan Lord Brooke, Henry More 
and Milton were unwitting allies. There was a Platonic strain 
in Lord Herbert’s conception of the universe as an harmonious 
organism, and his “ common notions ” resembled the “ truths 
of natural inscription ” of the Cambridge Platonists. Christian 
Platonism owed its characteristic temper and_ philosophic 
importance especially to five men more or less associated at 
Cambridge, Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, Nathanael 
Culverwel, Henry More, and Ralph Cudworth. All of them 
except More were graduates of the great nursery of Puritan 
thought, Emmanuel College. In common with Lord Falkland’s 
Oxonian group, this latitudinarian school had the desire to find 
a peaceful religious and ecclesiastical via media, but the Cam- 
bridge men tried to lay a broader philosophic foundation. These 
devout Christians, illuminated by belief in the unity of truth, 
the ordered harmony of God’s universe, the active reality of 
spirit, and the “ deiform ” nature and freedom of man, found in 
these conceptions a fullness, strength, and inwardness which 
raised them above bitter contention, above both “ enthusiasm ” 
and ritualism, above the hard determinism first of Calvin and 
later of Hobbes. And rarely has any group of men more per- 
fectly expressed in their lives the spiritual beauty of their faith. 
In addition to their generic principles, which come from Plato, 
Plotinus, Cicero, the Bible and Christian writers early and late, 
they all as thinkers and writers have their individual note, and 
the five men named, with their allies, need to be viewed collec- 
tively if we are to appreciate the power of the movement. But 
we can take account of only two, first of one who hardly felt the 
impact of science at all and then of one who felt it very keenly. 

Whichcote’s favorite text, “ The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord” (Proverbs xx. 27), which became the hallmark of 
the Cambridge Platonists, did not mean simply a gift of divine 
grace arbitrarily bestowed upon the impotent elect, nor a 
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private and uncertain inner light. Still less, of course, was the 
whole verse what Bacon, at the beginning of the Advancement 
of Learning, had taken it to be, Solomon’s inspired endorse- 
ment of the free exploration of nature. The candle of the Lord 
is the recta ratio of the humanistic tradition, and recta ratio 
is found, says Whichcote, where vera fides is found. There is no 
conflict between reason and faith because God is perfect Reason 
and Goodness and because reason and goodness are natural to 
man. Nothing truly religious is irrational and nothing truly 
rational is irreligious. The meanings of “ reason ” in the seven- 
teenth century admit a wide solution, but for Whichcote and 
his fellows, as for Jeremy Taylor and others, reason signifies not 
the mere logical and critical faculty but the Platonic capacity 
for attaining divine truth, the whole unified personality of the 
well-disposed man. Since man’s fall, however, his natural 
reason and natural religion (truths of first or natural inscrip- 
tion) need to be fortified and restored through revelation, 
through Christ “ as a principle of divine life within us, as well 
as a Saviour without us,” and through man’s own earnest effort. 
Like Matthew Arnold, Whichcote was charged, in the words of 
his loving but anxious tutor, with “A kinde of a Moral 
Divinitie minted; onlie with a little tincture of Christ added: 
nay, a Platonique faith unites to God.” It is easy to see how 
Whichcote’s version of humanistic optimism, his natural super- 
naturalism, might draw from the undiscriminating those horrid 
epithets “ Arminian” and “Socinian”—and later win the 
eulogies of Tillotson, Locke, Shaftesbury, and Burnet. But in 
speaking of Christian humanism, from Petrarch or Erasmus to 
Milton, as optimistic, we should remember that, unlike scien- 
tific optimism, it was always kept in check by a religious con- 
sciousness of man’s sinful frailty. 

Whichcote, the seminal spirit of the Cambridge school, and 
Smith and Culverwel, who died young, may be called pre- 
scientific. Culverwel at least, in his glowing discourse on the 
harmony of reason and faith, was aware of Descartes and Gali- 
leo as well as of Lord Herbert, but he had not realized their 
radical significance. To More and Cudworth fell the task of 
meeting the new scientific thought on its own ground. It was 
a far cry from Whichcote’s “ Right Reason, and Plain Scrip- 
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ture ” to the new view of the world which equated true knowl- 
edge with mathematical knowledge, a world in which man, the 
lord of creation, was only an irrelevance, a bundle of secondary 
qualities which could not be measured, an aggregate of bodies 
in a universe of bodies moving in space and time under mechan- 
ical laws; nor was there much room for God, except as an alge- 
braic First Cause of motion. Not that Hobbes openly repudi- 
ated right reason and the Bible (which he quoted as freely and 
aptly as any Puritan); he merely emptied these authorities of 
their content. Descartes, to be sure, had tried to keep God and 
mind from being drawn into the widening vortex of mechanistic 
thought; to material substance he assigned the mathematical 
properties of the world of bodies and to thinking substance the 
non-mathematical properties. But the materialistic cat was 
bound to swallow the spiritual canary, and in this operation 
Hobbes was the ruthlessly efficient cause. That uncompromis- 
ing logician would have no Cartesian dualism, no admission 
of the immaterial and occult. As Copernicus had transformed 
the pattern of the physical universe by including the earth in 
the question Ptolemy had asked of the heavenly bodies, so 
Hobbes transformed the pattern of man’s inner and outer world 
by including res cogitans within res extensa. Nothing exists 
except body, and its attributes are extension and motion. Man 
is, though not in the medieval sense, a microcosm. For Hobbes, 
reason aims only at self-preservation and power, and deliber- 
ation is only a succession of conflicting appetites and aversions. 
The last and victorious one is the will, the victory being merely 
the inevitable effect of an inevitable cause. Hobbes, like Mil- 
ton, views life as a race, but instead of Milton’s “immortal 
garland ” he sees “ no other goal, nor other garland, but being 
foremost.” The will, in Milton’s unwearied and passionate 
exposition, is an ethical faculty and entirely free. Reason is the 
recta ratio implanted by God in the individual soul; it teaches 
man the divine will, the absolute values of good and evil, the 
control of his own passions and appetites. Hobbes’s scale of 
values is not absolute but relative; those things are good which 
man desires, they are good because he desires them. The beliefs 
and ideals of traditional religion and ethics are unreal “ uni- 
versals ’; the consistent nominalist cannot furnish philosophic 
support for the moral law as good in itself. 
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Hobbes, the bogeyman of his century, raised up a host of 
antagonists, and only two or three can be mentioned here. That 
metaphysical determinism which, when he did not ignore it, 
was somewhat of an embarrassment to Hobbes’s own pragmatic 
thinking, cracked under the potent spear of Bishop Bramhall. 
Bramhall labored, in the spirit of traditional Christian human- 
ism, and with an acuteness which drove Hobbes into a corner, 
to vindicate that “ true liberty ” which is “ the elective power 
of the rational will.’ The Cambridge Platonists, More and 
Cudworth, likewise saw that the new Democritean and Prota- 
gorean philosophy did not merely “ nibble at Moses” but was 
destructive of the whole religious and ethical fabric of antiquity 
and Christianity. More had recoiled from Calvinism and found 
no satisfaction in scholasticism or in “ natural’ knowledge, but 
illumination came with his discovery of Ficino, Plotinus, and 
other mystical writers. He now perceived the end of life to be 
not in the “ knowledge of things ” but in the merging of his will 
with the Divine. Through the veil of sense he saw, more clearly 
than the readers of his early poetry see, “that bright Idee Of 
steddie Good ” which irradiated his soul and the infinite world. 
But More dreaded two great enemies of Christianity, enthu- 
siasm and atheism, and, from the central position of the Chris- 
tian humanist, he fought stoutly against both. In one noble 
affirmation (1664) of the creed of his school he declared that 
“there is no real clashing at all betwixt any genuine point of 
Christianity and what true philosophy and right Reason does 
determine or allow, but that there is a perpetual peace and 
agreement betwixt Truth and Truth, be they of what nature or 
kind so ever.” As Whichcote said, “To go against Reason, is 
to go against God.” But there was a world of difference 
between right reason and the analytic reason of science, and 
Christian humanism seemed to need more weapons than had 
sufficed for earlier champions of the traditional verities— 
although, as Cudworth labored to prove, there was little that 
was really new in the new materialism. At any rate, with a 
stronger scientific equipment than their predecessors, More and 
Cudworth strove to bring scientific thought into line with 
Christian Platonism, to assert the priority of mind over things, 
to reinterpret in modern terms the nature of God, the soul of 
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man, and the soul of the world. If the last phrase sounds doubt- 
fully modern, it needs no apology when it becomes élan vital. 
It is one of the ironies frequent in the age-old struggle that in 
defending liberal religion More began by seizing upon the two- 
edged sword of Cartesianism. At first Descartes appeared as a 
modern Plotinus or Plato who, like More himself, had found 
conventional philosophy vain and had created a new synthesis 
of divine and natural knowledge in harmony with both religion 
and science. In a battle against mechanistic materialism Des- 
cartes, the champion of God and the thinking mind with its 
innate ideas, might well seem a powerful and heaven-sent ally. 
But as Cartesian metaphysics appeared less and less Platonic 
and Christian, More’s early “transported Admiration ” gave 
way by degrees to doubt and distrust and, in his last books, to 
open antagonism. We cannot go into the complex and some- 
times cabbalistic technicalities of More’s thought—and we may 
regret that his search for proofs of the reality of spirit so often 
turned into the pursuit of spirits—but we can understand some- 
thing of his evolution if we recall Wordsworth’s changing 
reactions to a philosophy no less fatal to a spiritual view of man 
and the world. A cool intellectual, mechanical, and dualistic 
system could not satisfy the soul of a man like More, whose 
religious and ethical faith was a vital flame, who with all his 
rationalism had, as he confessed, a strain of enthusiasm, and 
whose profound intuition of the divine, coupled with a philo- 
sophic belief in the “ extension ” of spirit, led him to find the 
omnipresence of God in infinite and indwelling space. Since we 
started with Bacon’s complaint of 1605 that the humanists had 
studied words and not matter, it is of some interest to observe, 
sixty years later, that the Cambridge Platonists were censured 
by a Baconian bishop for dealing in “ nothing but words.” 
One great name has come up several times already, but I have 
left Milton to the last because there is no need, even if there 
were time, for more than a brief reminder of his essential kin- 
ship, despite many differences, with the Cambridge Platonists. 
Such a kinship is wholly natural, since these men were all 
rooted in the same old and flexible tradition. According to 
Aubrey, Milton disliked Hobbes and said that “ their interests 
and tenets did run counter to each other.” That antithesis was 
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glanced at a few minutes ago. But in respect to our particular 
problem, if Milton is to be placed in one of our two groups, it 
would be the pre-scientific. Though he had his own complex 
metaphysical theory, such knowledge of science as he displayed 
in Paradise Lost did not enable him to meet its philosophic 
implications on the philosophic plane. His blindness of course 
and his pamphleteering labors had impeded his quest of uni- 
versal knowledge, but even if he had enjoyed his sight and his 
studious privacy his position would have been the same. He 
gave all his poetic power to reaffirming, like the unpoetic Bram- 
hall, the true liberty of the rational will which had always been 
his guiding star. 

But three facts in Milton’s evolution may be just mentioned 
because they gave an added intensity, a new and greatly mov- 
ing humility, to his final expressions of rational faith and obedi- 
ence to the divine will. In his youth Milton had been one of the 
first and most enthusiastic devotees of Baconian science and 
Baconian optimism; later, in his tract on education, he stressed 
science, though far less than many other Puritan reformers did; 
and he glorified Galileo as a martyr to free inquiry without any 
suspicion that the study of nature might come to supersede the 
study of right and wrong. But the young Milton was a still 
more devout disciple of St. Paul and Plato than of Bacon, and 
though the two impulses co-existed for a time, the disillusioning 
experience of life and the world weakened the one and strength- 
ened the other. Whereas Shelley could not celebrate the inner 
regeneration of man without celebrating also his scientific con- 
quest of nature, the Adam of the older and wiser Milton has 
no need of an earthly paradise; when he has learned the Chris- 
tian and rational virtues, he has a paradise within him, happier 
far. Secondly, and similarly, the religious ardor which burned in 
Milton’s early tracts was a militant and in some degree an 
external faith; it was one with his tremendous hope of an 
immediate and complete reformation of England and the 
world. The collapse of that hope threw him back upon his 
ultimate and inward resources, and in his three late poems he 
puts his trust in the disciplined, God-fearing soul of individual 
man. Thirdly, the same disillusioning trials led Milton, not to 
disown the classical heritage which had always been a great 
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part of his strength, but to do with a special and positive sin- 
cerity which he and other Christian humanists had always 
done, that is, to put Christian truth as the supreme necessity 
explicitly above the highest pagan wisdom. 

To conclude this long but fleeting survey, if we review scien- 
tific thought alone we find already, as we pass from Bacon to 
Hobbes, the unbalanced and unhumanistic contrast on which 
subsequent writers were to play variations down to our own 
time. Bacon’s natural man is an emancipated slave who is being 
inducted into the rule of a kingdom, who may rejoice as he con- 
templates the infinite potentialities of his dominion over nature. 
From this demigod we turn in a generation to the natural man 
of Hobbes, who is a slave to his own and others’ passions and 
whose only hope of escape from the jungle is the establishment 
of an absolute external authority, the public sword. If Hobbes, 
the great materialist, made absolute Bacon’s divorce between 
science and religion, and finally severed the golden chain which 
had bound nature and man to God, the attempt of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists—and of Bramhall, Milton, Browne, and 
others—to reunite them was made in the spirit of their ancient, 
medieval, and Renaissance heritage, the Christian and Pla- 
tonic belief in the divinity of reason and the oneness of a divine 
world. Because the attempt failed, and scientific empiricism 
and mechanism continued their triumphal advance, this body 
of humanistic ideas may be dismissed as only an interesting 
eddy in the stream of modern thought. Yet, after men had had 
enough of the egoistic human animal, sensationalist psychology, 
and a clocklike universe, there was a return to Platonist concep- 
tions, to “ The native grandeur of the human soul” and “the 
one Spirit’s plastic stress.” If in the end the romantic religions 
of man and nature proved nebulous and unsatisfying, it was 
because they were cut loose from the seventeenth-century 
humanists’ deep roots in Christianity and right reason. Further, 
we may remember that the mechanistic thought of seventeenth- 
century science, however valuable for the immediate problems 
of research, did not turn out to be an ultimate explanation of 
reality. If the modern Christian humanist could not build on 
some of the seventeenth-century humanists’ premises, neither 
can the modern scientific thinker build on the premises of 
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seventeenth-century science. Indeed, so far as my small 
knowledge goes, the modern scientific philosopher, such as Pro- 
fessor Whitehead, repudiates the mechanistic for Platonic ways 
of thought. But, whatever the course of science, the great 
problem, as no generation in history ever had more reason to 
believe, is still the nature of men, and, after the psychologists 
have told us all they know, we may still think that the root 
of the matter is in the New Testament and Plato and the 
humanistic tradition. 


Harvard University 
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HIGH COMEDY ELEMENTS IN MEDWALL’S 
FULGENS AND LUCRES 


By James K. Lowers 


“High comedy in contrast to low comedy,” Professor G. 
P. Baker has written, “rests then on thoughtful appreciation 
contrasted with unthinking, spontaneous laughter.” * Accept- 
ing this distinction, the writer believes that several of the essen- 
tial elements of high comedy are to be found in the earliest 
wholly secular play in English, Henry Medwall’s Fulgens 
and Lucres.’ 

The condition which made a new type of comedy possible 
was that Medwall did not turn to classical literature for his 
material. Nor is it to be assumed that ignorance of Latin plays 
explains his action: classical drama was beginning to flourish 
in Italy and was gaining a foothold in France; the literary rela- 
tions between each of these countries and England were suffi- 
ciently close to preclude the assumption that the learned group 
to which Medwall belonged had not heard of the plays. Fur- 
thermore, Erasmus had voiced the traditional praise of the 
works of Terence probably as early as 1489—some eight years 
before the date of composition of Medwall’s play.’ The ulti- 
mate source of Fulgens and Lucres was the De Vera Nobili- 
tate written by Bonaccorso of Pistoja, the younger, in 1428." 
Bonaccorso’s work is a Ciceronian controversia concerning 
“true nobility,” a subject of peculiar interest in Renaissance 
Italy, where good manners and education were requisites for 
admission to society and where less stress was placed upon 
nobility of birth. A French version was printed in 1478, but 


*The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist (New York, 1923), p. 236. 

? The “conventional features” of the play have been discussed at some length 
by Professor C. R. Baskerville, MP 24 (1927). 419-442. 

° Epistola 31. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Vol. 4, Appendix C, 
pp. 184-185. 

“The most recent summary of the facts relating to the authorship, date of 
composition, and source of Medwall’s play is to be found in the Latin letter 
edition, edited by F. S. Boas and A. W. Reed (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926). 
My references are to this text. 

5T. S. Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century (Cornell Studies 
in English, New Haven, 1920), Chapter 4. 
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Medwall apparently used the English translation of John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, which was printed by Caxton in 
1481. Certain it is that the theme of “ true nobility ” was an 
interesting one for courtly society in early Tudor England: 
a new aristocracy was arising, one of vigor and ability, of 
material prosperity. It is to be expected, therefore, that Ful- 
gens and Lucres would be appreciated at the court of Henry 
VII. 

Briefly, the story, as told by Bonaccorso, is that of Lucres, 
daughter of the noble senator, Fulgens. Wooed by two suit- 
ors—Publius Cornelius, proud descendant of the Scipios, and 
one Gayus Flaminius, who boasts neither wealth nor family— 
Lucres agrees to abide by the decision of the senate. A long 
disputation follows, but no conclusion is reached. Medwall 
achieved the dramatic by having the suitors plead to Lucres, 
who, showing determination and independence, renders a 
decision. A climax of sorts is thereby provided, and the play is 
more than a debate. ; 

Judging from this summary, the reader must conclude that 
the comedy shows no influence whatsoever of the Latin drama. 
It is not peopled with such well-known types as the prosperous 
and often outraged merchant, his spendthrift son, the clever 
intriguing servant; it is not concerned with clandestine love 
affairs, mistaken identity, surprises, or deceptions. Also, the 
characters are cultured, well-mannered, aristocratic; citizen- 
level comedy is confined to the sub-plot. Even Gayus Fla- 
minius, despite his low birth, is a model of gentility, observing 
as he does the decorum of the courtly lover. Thus, he is intro- 
duced by his speeches to Lucres, which is typical of the language 
employed by the characters in the main plot: 

Yes gode lady wheresoeuer ye go 

He that lysteth to do his dylygence 

In suche manere wyse as I haue do 

At laste he may come to your presence; 
For whosoeuer oweth obedyence 


Unto loue, he hathe greate nede 
To attendaunce if he wyll spede.® 


It is important that Medwall employs rhyme royal as a form 
for the polite and serious speeches, whereas the low comedy 


°1. 484-490. 
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dialogues are usually in doggerel; and that the language con- 
trasts so markedly with that of the typical interlude and of 
the Plautine comedies soon to flourish in England. One should 
remember that the ultimate source of the comedy was written 
in Ciceronian Latin, its direct source, Tiptoft’s translation, 
having a place in the development of humanism in England, 
serving to introduce an example of modern Ciceronianism. 

Of greater interest, perhaps, is the fact that disputation is 
so prominent in the play. As has already been stated, Fulgens 
and Lucres is based entirely upon an argument, the subject of 
which relates to the types of nobility, represented in this case 
by the two suitors. The place of this argument in the action is 
made clear by the interlocutors, A and B: 


B. ... why might not this matter by endyd nowe? 
A. Mary I shall tell the why: 
Lucres and her father may not attende 
At this seson to make an ende, 
So I hard them say; 
And also it is a curteyse gyse 
For to respyte the matter this wyse 
That the partyes may 
In the meanetyme aduyse them well, 
For eyther of them bothe must tell 
And shew the best he can 
To force the goodnes of his owne condycion, 
Bothe by example and gode reason. 
I wold not for a swan 
That thou sholdest be hens at that season, 
For thou shalt here a reyal disputacyon 
Bitwext them or they haue do.’ 


Clearly, a “ reyal disputaycon ” is a “ curteyse gyse,” expected 
in cultured circles. Emphasizing the intellectuality of the con- 
troversy, Lucres cautions Cornelius Publius: 

I forbyde you vtterly all maner of violence 

Duryinge this matter, and also that ye seace 

Of all suche wordis as may gyue occasion 

of brallynge or other ongodely condycion.® 
Cornelius’s speech covers one hundred and thirty-five lines; 
that of Gayus, one hundred and twenty, after which Lucres 


71, 1895-1411. °2. 371-374. 
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(having retired like a Supreme Court judge to ponder the case) 
renders her decision. 

Such a disputation presupposes a cultured audience inter- 
ested in discussion, not only as an intellectual exercise, but as 
a source of information regarding conduct. And since polite 
society is described in the play, association of the sexes on a 
footing of equality results. Lucres is given status equal to 
that of any member of the opposite sex. It is she who cautions 
the lovers; it is she who decides the issue. 

Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres, then, is important in the 
development of high comedy because (1) the author has chosen 
a new source for materials; (2) his play is peopled with men 
and women above the citizen level of society; (3) the lan- 
guage spoken by these characters is artificial and refined; (4) 
the appeal is intellectual, as is evidenced by the promise of 
disputation upon a favorable topic; (5) men and a woman 
associate on a footing of equality. This drama, pre-dating 
classical comedy in England, represents merely the beginning 
of high comedy, the elements of which remain to be traced 
through the “tragical comedies” of Richard Edwardes and 
George Whetstone, the dramatic works of the university wits, 
to the romantic comedies of Shakespeare. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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SHAKESPEARE AMONG THE SLAVS 
By Cyr BryNner 


The Slavs’ great capacity for hero worship, particularly for 
the man of intellect, has given Shakespeare as high a place in 
their estimation as we would give a military hero returning 
from a victory. But, as in other countries, the Slavs have mis- 
interpreted Shakespeare and colored him to suit the prejudices 
and needs of the nine very different points of view of the nine 
Slavic peoples. But despite dissimilarities, there is a thin thread 
which links their apparently warring points of view. It is a 
thread of method rather than of doctrines—the habit of recog- 
nizing Shakespeare primarily as a teacher, no matter what he 
may be teaching. 

Though Shakespeare devoted a whole play to a Slavic coun- 
try, the Illyria of Twelfth Night, the Slavs caused him to make 
what was probably his worst geographic blunder—placing 
Bohemia on the sea shore in Winter’s Tale. Shakespeare must 
have represented something as vague to the Slavs as the Slavs 
were for him, when in 1616 John Green produced Romeo and 
Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, King Lear and other plays before 
the court of Zygmunt III of Poland.t We may assume that the 
audience was not very receptive, as no more than a small per- 
cent could have understood English; and the tastes of the quiet, 
art loving Zygmunt were considered to be much too highbrow 
by the provincialized Polish nobility. 

The situation was not much improved by translations when 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, Alexandr Sumarokov, 
“the father of the Russian theater,’ presented Hamlet with 
apologies to a Petersberg audience. The actors were court 
pages; Hamlet married Ophelia and lived happily ever after. 
Sumarokov admitted his production “ barely resembled Shake- 
speare’s tragedy ”—which for Sumarokov must have been a 
redeeming quality, for like his master Voltaire, he believed 
Shakespeare was “a drunken barbarian.” ? 





1 Marjan Szyjkowski, Dzieje nowezytnej tragedji polskie} (typ szekspirowski) — 
Naklad Krakowskiej spolki wydawnicej (Krakow, 1923), pp. 1-2. 
*E. M. Beksin, in Sovietskoye Iskusstvo No. 46 [153] (Oct. 8, 1933, Moscow). 
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(having retired like a Supreme Court judge to ponder the case) 
renders her decision. 

Such a disputation presupposes a cultured audience inter- 
ested in discussion, not only as an intellectual exercise, but as 
a source of information regarding conduct. And since polite 
society is described in the play, association of the sexes on a 
footing of equality results. Lucres is given status equal to 
that of any member of the opposite sex. It is she who cautions 
the lovers; it is she who decides the issue. 

Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres, then, is important in the 
development of high comedy because (1) the author has chosen 
a new source for materials; (2) his play is peopled with men 
and women above the citizen level of society; (3) the lan- 
guage spoken by these characters is artificial and refined; (4) 
the appeal is intellectual, as is evidenced by the promise of 
disputation upon a favorable topic; (5) men and a woman 
associate on a footing of equality. This drama, pre-dating 
classical comedy in England, represents merely the beginning 
of high comedy, the elements of which remain to be traced 
through the “tragical comedies” of Richard Edwardes and 
George Whetstone, the dramatic works of the university wits, 
to the romantic comedies of Shakespeare. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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SHAKESPEARE AMONG THE SLAVS 
By Cyrit BryNner 


The Slavs’ great capacity for hero worship, particularly for 
the man of intellect, has given Shakespeare as high a place in 
their estimation as we would give a military hero returning 
from a victory. But, as in other countries, the Slavs have mis- 
interpreted Shakespeare and colored him to suit the prejudices 
and needs of the nine very different points of view of the nine 
Slavic peoples. But despite dissimilarities, there is a thin thread 
which links their apparently warring points of view. It is a 
thread of method rather than of doctrines—the habit of recog- 
nizing Shakespeare primarily as a teacher, no matter what he 
may be teaching. 

Though Shakespeare devoted a whole play to a Slavic coun- 
try, the Illyria of Twelfth Night, the Slavs caused him to make 
what was probably his worst geographic blunder—placing 
Bohemia on the sea shore in Winter’s Tale. Shakespeare must 
have represented something as vague to the Slavs as the Slavs 
were for him, when in 1616 John Green produced Romeo and 
Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, King Lear and other plays before 
the court of Zygmunt III of Poland.’ We may assume that the 
audience was not very receptive, as no more than a small per- 
cent could have understood English; and the tastes of the quiet, 
art loving Zygmunt were considered to be much too highbrow 
by the provincialized Polish nobility. 

The situation was not much improved by translations when 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, Alexandr Sumarokov, 
“the father of the Russian theater,” presented Hamlet with 
apologies to a Petersberg audience. The actors were court 
pages; Hamlet married Ophelia and lived happily ever after. 
Sumarokov admitted his production “ barely resembled Shake- 
speare’s tragedy ’—which for Sumarokov must have been a 
redeeming quality, for like his master Voltaire, he believed 
Shakespeare was “a drunken barbarian.” ? 








1 Marjan Szyjkowski, Dzieje nowezytnej tragedji polskie} (typ szekspirowski) — 
Naklad Krakowskiej spolki wydawnicej (Krakow, 1923), pp. 1-2. 
*E. M. Beksin, in Sovietskoye Iskusstvo No. 46 [158] (Oct. 8, 1933, Moscow). 
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The nineteenth century brought the Slavs Romanticism, and 
Shakespeare in his full glory. The more Romantic a writer, 
the greater his appreciation of Shakespeare was likely to be. 
Though the cult of Byron obscured the popularity of Shake- 
speare, the latter’s place was far more eminent, if less con- 
spicuous. The most Byronic of Slav poets, Lermontov, “a 
Byron with a Russian soul,” to use his own words, admired 
Shakespeare above all other authors. And once Shakespeare 
was established on the stage, no one surpassed him in popu- 
larity. During the World War there were fifty-nine perform- 
ances of his plays in Serbia * only five less than that of Serbia’s 
most popular and prolific playwright, Branislav Nusic. The 
popularity of Shakespeare on the Russian stage is well known. 

But even in the nineteenth century, Shakespeare was more 
likely to be admired than understood—probably because the 
Slavs were handicapped by a second-hand knowledge of the 
poet. The Russians * and Poles ° made translations from French 
versions; the Czechs,° Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes’ from Ger- 
man; and the Bulgarians * from the Russian. The Russians and 
Poles were the pioneers, as they were acquainted with Shake- 
speare in the eighteenth century; but it was not until the second 
half of the nineteenth century that the Slavs in the Balkans 
had the opportunity to read him in their native tongue; while 
the Wends had to wait until 1914 when a translation of Julius 
Caesar appeared.’ 


Q2 


One can note two tendencies among contemporary Slavic 
interpretations of Shakespeare: there is the traditional school 
which is quite eclectic and scholarly; while the second group 
might be called the imaginative school, as their approach is 
often intuitive, or based on preconceived philosophical convic- 


5 Vladeta Popovic, Shakespeare in Serbia, Vol. III of Shakespeare Survey Series 
(Oxford University Press, London, 1928). 

“See note 2. ®See note 1. 

* Jan Bor, Shakespeare na éeském jevisti, in Cesta k jevisti (Otto, Prague, 1927). 

*See “Shakespeare” in Narod. Encek. Srb. Horvat. Slovin (Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia). 

® See “Shakespeare” in Entsek. Rechnik (Sofia, Bulgaria, 1907). 

® Jozef Pata, “ Zawod do studija serbskeho pismowstwa ” in Wendish (N. M. S., 
Budysin [Bautzen], Germany, 1929) p. 175. 
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tions. The Jugoslav writer, Svetislav Stefanovié is a typical 
representative of the first group, while the Polish playwright 
Stanislaw Wyspianski illustrates the imaginative approach. 

Svetislav Stefanovic, physician and poet, is a born organizer; 
he was president of both the Medical and Author’s Societies of 
Serbia. There is something of the press agent about him, which 
has made him assume the position of Shakespeare’s almost offi- 
ical representative in Jugoslavia for the past thirty years, for he 
feels that he has given Shakespeare to his country, as he is his 
most successful and voluminous translator. 

Along with translations, Stefanovic has written numerous 
essays on Shakespeare—mostly as prefaces to the translations. 
The first of these articles—“ Schakespeariana,” published in 
Hercegovina, 1907, shows the influence of standard German 
criticism (during his early acquaintance with Shakespeare he 
seems to have been quite dependent on German sources). With 
time, the standard German critics were replaced by standard 
English nineteenth century critics. His last essays impress one 
by their erudition and catholicity of taste. 

Like so many men of his stamp, Stefanovic is above all, an 
historian; he is more interested in Shakespeare’s historical sig- 
nificance than he is in Shakespeare, the dramatist or poet. He, 
therefore, attempts to set Shakespeare in his proper perspective 
to the Renaissance. Like many Slavic critics, he is slightly 
baffled by the absence of metaphysics in the plays, and tries to 
create a metaphysics for Shakespeare by linking him to the 
principal philosophic trends of the Renaissance. This led Ste- 
fanovi¢ to conclude that Shakespeare was the artistic expres- 
sion of the philosophy of Bacon and Descartes. Shakespeare 
felt more or less instinctively what Bacon and Descartes had 
reasoned out. The philosophy of Bacon and Descartes differed 
from preceding philosophy by its interest in the inductive 
method, which resulted in a more lively appreciation of science 
and the concrete aspects of life. Stefanovie felt that Shake- 
speare’s link to the literary past was the same as Bacon’s and 
Descartes’ to the philosophical past. Shakespeare’s lustiness 
proved him to be more concrete and more observant visually 
than preceding writers; thus he expressed artistically what 
Bacon and Descartes had expressed scientifically. In relation- 
ship to the present, the germs of the modern spirit which are 
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apparent in Bacon and Descartes come into full relief in the 
character of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Coriolanus; they are three 
different aspects of the present day Nietzschian. Hamlet illus- 
trates how the drama of life has been transferred from the flesh 
to the mind, by making the afflictions of the mind as terrible 
as those of the flesh. Hamlet, though he had the attributes of 
a Nietzschian super-man, was a failure as a super-man. Mac- 
beth and Coriolanus also failed, but in them the philosophy of 
the super-man is much more clearly defined than in Hamlet. 
Coriolanus shows to what extremes individualism may go; while 
Macbeth is the prototype of Dostoevsky’s intellectual criminals. 

The representatives of the imaginative school, also were 
partial to the historical approach. Wyspianski like Stefanovic 
was principallly interested in the philosophy of Shakespeare 
(though he did make a number of interesting observations on 
the staging of Shakespeare. It is said that he was the first to 
urge that Hamlet be played in modern dress). But though 
Wyspianski’s interests were the same as Stefanovic’s, the 
former had an entirely different method. Stefanovic just 
escaped being a pedant; Wyspianski, who knew no English, 
plunged into Hamlet without benefit of commentaries; relying 
almost solely on inspiration, he emerged with a book of some 
three hundred pages.’° 

Strongly influenced by classical drama, Wyspianski loved to 
people his own plays with spirits who had the function of a 
deus ex machina. Life, for him, was full of injustices; but in 
the timeless, absolute world of spirits there is no injustice. The 
transitory misfits of the mundane world, if not corrected by the 
direct intervention of spirits, are engulfed and righted in the 
transcending absolute. 

This philosophy is the basis of Wyspianski’s interpretation 
of Hamlet, which appeared in 1905. To understand what 
Shakespeare actually thought, wrote Wyspianski, we must 
detach his mind from the theater. There is Shakespeare the 
successful producer and Shakespeare the man. As a producer, 
he considered the interests of a certain actor or a certain audi- 
ence in preference to his own ideals. If we can eliminate this 
side of him, we have the real Shakespeare. 


20St. Wyspianski—The tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark by 
William Shakespeare, Wedeny tekstu polskiego Jozefa Paszkowskiego, surezo 
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Wyspianski made much of the fact that Shakespeare himself 
played the part of the ghost. The ghost, then, must be the 
principal character; and it is the problem of the play to give 
the ghost his proper importance. This can be achieved by 
eliminating all the unjust characters by transfering them to the 
spiritual world, the kingdom of the ghost. 

The spirit of Hamlet’s father is not without its sin; it took 
on the sins of the Danish nation when Fortinbras was slain and 
despoiled. Therefore, to satisfy justice, there must not only be 
restitution for the death of Hamlet’s father, but likewise for 
Fortinbras’ death. Hamlet’s death can pay for the death of the 
king of Norway. 

The play presents a triple problem of filial duty: young 
Fortinbras’ duty to his father, Hamlet’s to his, and Laertes’ to 
Polonius. The path of filial duty is clear, but at the same time, 
the sons cannot fully justify their deeds which properly belong 
to their fathers. Hence they must perish themselves in order to 
complete justice. Young Fortinbras lives because his obliga- 
tions have been removed by Hamlet’s death, and the play ends 
with the complete triumph of justice. 

The Russian critic, Lev Shestov is more scholarly than 
Wyspianski, but his polemical Shakespeare and his Critic 
Brandes“ makes one think of Wyspianski and not Stefanovic. 

Intellectualism is Shestov’s pet phobia. He likes Shakespeare 
because he was the perfect anti-intellectual, and dislikes Bran- 
des in whom he sees feeling completely conquered by mind. 
This intellectualism caused Brandes and his predecessor, Taine, 
to vulgarize and mechanize Shakespeare. Under the influence 
of Shakespeare’s old enemies, Voltaire, Taine and others, the 
old conceptions of causation, order and morality were destroyed 
by a “ scientific ” point of view which explained life by mechan- 
ics and chemistry. The great sin of this new science is its 
interest in the laws of causation instead of causation’s results, 
e. g. science is interested in the law of gravity which causes a 
brick to fall on a man’s head—and not in the misfortune of the 
man’s death. 

This superior, dispassionate point of view caused Taine and 
przeczytana i przemyslana przez St. Wyspianskiego, in his works Dziefa, 8 (Bibljo- 
teka polska, Warsaw, 1933). 


114 Lev Shestov—Shekspir i evo kritik Brandes—Vol. 1 in Collected Works—ed. 
Shipovnik (St. Petersburg, no date). 
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Brandes to miss Shakespeare’s most important quality—his 
humanity. Taine does not admire Shakespeare, but the psycho- 
logical laws that govern Shakespeare’s characters, an attitude 
which forces Taine to vulgarize all the beautiful, realistic traits 
of Shakespeare’s characters by reducing them to the mechanics 
of the nervous system. Brandes has not the advantage of 
Taine’s genius or enthusiasm, and as a consequence presents but 
a caricature of all of his master’s faults. 

Shestov dislikes Hamlet almost as much as he does Brandes, 
for Hamlet is the most intellectual of Shakespeare’s characters; 
and Shestov believed that to be intellectual was synonymous 
with being lifeless. Hamlet is a thinker and nothing more. His 
lack of any real, positive vices makes him quite lifeless. His 
wisdom resembles cowardice and selfishness. He loves and 
hates only when it does not place him under obligations. 
Instead of loving Ophelia, he thinks of love; he is not in love 
with her but with his own emotion. Romeo in Hamlet’s place, 
never would have treated Ophelia so shabbily. 

There is nothing secret or difficult to understand in Hamlet. 
Brandes, and others, like obscurity; hence Hamlet is obscure for 
them. And compared to Brutus, even on Hamlet’s own ground 
—philosophy, the latter cuts a poor figure. Hamlet is a sterile 
thinker in whom thought and feeling struggle against each 
other; Brutus is in control of both his thought and feeling. And 
since Shestov places far more value on feeling than on thought, 
and Brutus is a man of more intense and lucid feeling, his 
superiority becomes even more apparent. Brutus is a creature 
of life, Hamlet—of death; Hamlet hates man, and therefore 
tries to escape life; Brutus loves man and seeks life. Brandes 
instinctively dislikes Brutus (just as Shestov dislikes Hamlet) 
because Brutus is a reproach to Brandes’ own “ frigid, grave- 
yard philosophy.” To Brandes, for whom man is the sum of 
loosely connected emotions, the splendid human unity of 
Brutus is incomprehensible. Shakespeare paid Brutus his 
highest compliment: “he was a man.” 

Shestov also thought that most people, including Brandes, 
make the mistake of considering Shakespeare a poor historian. 
Like E. A. Robinson, they think Shakespeare 


Fills Ilion, Rome, or any town you like 
Of olden time with timeless Englishmen; 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. Shakespeare chiefly 
thru the intelligent reading of Plutarch, had a real historical 
sense, far superior to that of his contemporaries, including pro- 
fessional historians. Julius Caesar and Coriolanus prove how 
Shakespeare was able to read between the lines of history 
books. 

Plutarch saw that Caesar was a vain show-off, while Brutus 
had the real stamp of greatness and nobility; but as an his- 
torian, Plutarch had to bow to facts: Caesar had accomplished 
great things, while Brutus had not. However Plutarch hinted 
about Caesar’s true character by piling up a storehouse of anec- 
dotes ridiculing Caesar’s vanity. It was only Shakespeare who 
saw what Plutarch was driving at, and utilized these findings 
in the play. 

Coriolanus has been mistaken for an example of Shake- 
speare’s aristocratic feelings. This error committed by both 
Brandes and Stefanovié is the result of the common mistake of 
identifying Shakespeare’s characters with Shakespeare himself. 
Coriolanus is an illustration of the customs of Roman society, 
and not, as Brandes supposes, an expression of Shakespeare’s 
anti-democratic feeling. Coriolanus is not a Nietzschian gone 
wild, but a Roman gentleman acting in the normal manner. 
Even the most panic-stricken Roman citizens in the play, did 
not consider Coriolanus’ actions as either traitorous or unnat- 
ural. Rome owed Coriolanus certain honors, and when they 
were not forthcoming—revenge was but the natural step. 

Shestov regarded many of the misinterpretations of Shake- 
speare to be the result of the critic’s preoccupation with the 
person of the author instead of his works. From this point of 
view, Shestov’s contemporary Lunacharsky would be among 
the worst offenders. It was natural for Lunacharsky and other 
Communist literary critics to be so interested in Shakespeare’s 
personality. The mystery of his personality has caused Marxist 
criticism to fluctuate from denunciation to praise. He has been 
regarded as a reactionary aristocrat, a friend and equal of 
Essex and he has been regarded as a representative of the 
working class—a London groom. 

Lunacharsky gives us the opportunity of examining an ortho- 
dox Marxist’s Shakespeare for almost a third of a century. 
Lunacharsky had always been a champion of Shakespeare, even 

3 
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in the days of sharpest Marxist criticism; but his views under- 
went considerable changes: there is a vast difference between 
his first work, Prince Hamlet,”* contained in his essays of 1904- 
1906; his lectures of 1924, entitled Shakespeare and his Age;** 
and his article on Shakespeare appearing in the Soviet Ency- 
clopedia published in the year of his death, 1933." 

Lunacharsky’s first essay, an attempt to give a dialectic 
interpretation of Hamlet, is more Hegelian than Marxist. 
Hamlet is measured by Hegel’s three stages of man: 1) Ego- 
istic, marked by self indulgence; 2) Altruistic, marked by the 
desire to reform the world; 3) the Synthesis, the recognition of 
the Absoluteness of the world and the realization of the neces- 
sity of conforming with the Absolute. Lunacharsky believed 
that Hamlet had attained the third stage without passing thru 
the thesis and the antithesis, which lay dormant within him. 
Hamlet’s thesis was his passivity, characterized by his pessi- 
mism; his antithesis—his talents, physical and mental, which 
qualified him as a man of action. 

After the Bolshevik revolution, Lunacharsky was more con- 
cerned with the political and social aspects of Shakespeare. 
With other Soviet critics, he believed that the age of Elizabeth 
sounded the death knell for the ancient nobility and the village, 
and thus laid the corner stone for capitalism. Here was an age 
of a strong factional feeling; one had to take sides either with 
the decadent nobility, as exemplified by Essex, or with Eliza- 
beth’s men—the petty nobility ennobled by Henry VIII, or 
some other group which profited from the new age of commerce. 

It was inconsistent for a man of Shakespeare’s humble origin 
to have such contempt for the mob and to favor the great 
nobles, the natural enemies of his class. And why did he attack 
Elizabeth in the person of Caesar, and champion Essex as Bru- 
tus and Anthony? The only explanation Lunacharsky could 
offer was: Shakespeare did not write the plays.’® 

Under the influence of the Soviet critic Friche,’* Lunach- 
arsky decided that the Earl of Rutland was the probable 
author. His aristocratic origin helped explain the paradox of 


12 4. Lunacharsky—Prints Gamlet, in Etiudy-Gosizdat (Moscow, 1922). 

18 A. Lunacharsky—Shekspir i evo vek, the 6th lecture in Istoria zapadno- 
evropeyskoy literatury v ieyo vazhneyshikh momentakh (Gosizdat, Moscow, 1924). 

14 See “Shakespeare” in Bolshoy. Sovet. Entsek (Moscow, 1938). 

15 See note 13. 1°'V. Friche, Viliam Shekspir (Moscow, 1926). 
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how the author, who by nature was one of the greatest of 
optimists (because he loved life so), wrote some of our most 
pessimistic plays. Soviet criticism believes that pessmism is 
a sign of the decay of the class the author represents. This is 
the explanation for the pessimism of Russian literature, which 
contrasts so sharply with the almost studied optimism of Soviet 
literature. Nineteenth century Russian literature, mostly writ- 
ten by the gentry, consciously or unconsciously foresaw the 
extinction of its own class. In a like manner, historical pre- 
vision was too much for the natural optimism of the author of 
King Lear. 

In the past few years, praise has replaced vilification. More 
and more, Shakespeare is being regarded as a hero of the work- 
ing class rather than its enemy. By 1933 Lunacharsky and 
Friche had abandoned the Rutland theory, principally due to 
evidence that showed Rutland to be too young to write the 
plays. The Soviet critic, I. Aksenev in an article’ parallel to 
Lunacharsky’s in the Soviet Encyclopedia, declared the plays 
to be the work of a number of writers, one of whom was Shake- 
speare. This added to the acceptability of Shakespeare: Soviet 
writers had showed their ability and willingness to work col- 
lectively by such works as the symposium on the building of the 
White Sea canal; Shakespeare’s willingness and ability to col- 
laborate on his plays proved that he was not unsympathetic 
to the collective spirit. 

A. Smirnov’s Shakespeare (1934) did much to dispel the 
difficulties that beset Lunacharsky ten years earlier. Smirnov 
pointed out that the aristocratic ideas and erudition displayed 
by Shakespeare were not inconsistent for a man of his class. 
Shakespeare wrote to order and therefore, the ideas were made 
to order, and were not necessarily a real expression of Shake- 
speare’s own feelings. And as for his much vaunted erudition, 
all of it could be found in a few popular works of the time. On 
the other hand, Shakespeare’s woeful ignorance of geography, 
for example, proves him to be far from a scholar. The prole- 
tariate should be proud to have Shakespeare as their represen- 
tative, rather than try to show how he betrayed them. And this 
social affinity should make the workers more capable than the 
bourgeoisie in interpreting Shakespeare. 


17 See “ Shakespeare” in Bolshoy Sovet. Entsek (Moscow, 1933). 
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Marx’s advice to Lassalle to abandon Schiller as a dramatic 
model and to adopt Shakespeare in his place,’* probably was 
one of the strongest incentives to the favorable revaluation of 
Shakespeare. Marx had pointed out that Shakespeare was 
more human and realistic than Schiller. And these certainly 
are the points emphasized by present-day Soviet criticism and 
drama. It asserts that the bourgeois world has spoiled Shake- 
speare by neglecting his realistic and human side, either by 
making his characters represent “universal” or “metaphysical” 
types instead of real individuals; or by dressing up Shakespeare 
for polite society by expurgating him. The real Shakespeare, 
the Soviet critics contend, is to be found on the Soviet stage. 

The crystallization of Soviet criticism has not crystallized 
the production of Shakespeare. The Communist interpretation 
of Shakespeare offers more difficulties than do traditional ones; 
as a consequence, there is a great deal more ingenuity and 
variety in Soviet productions. And since Shakespeare’s biog- 
raphy continues to be the most debated point concerning 
Shakespeare, the most experimental side of Soviet presentations 
is involved with the personality of the playwright. 

In various Moscow productions one will notice the continued 
tearing away of veils in the search for the real author. Lines 
are dismantled in search of the idea or the man behind the 
words. The best known example of this is N. Akimov’s pro- 
duction of Hamlet in the Vakhtangov Theater—with its fat, 
opportunistic Hamlet and drunken Ophelia. Allegedly an 
attempt “to take the metaphysics out of Hamlet,” it succeeds 
in replacing the conception of the pale handed, pale faced 
intellectual creator of Hamlet, with a robust, realistic man of 
the people. 

F. Kaverin’s Alls Well that Ends Well *° at the Moscow New 
Theater (Novy teatr) tries to explain away Shakespeare’s 
occasional bursts of aristocratic feeling, by giving him a sense of 
irony so subtle that it passed over the heads of Elizabethan 
audiences. According to Kaverin, All’s Well that Ends Well 
does not extol monarchy and aristocracy, but makes fun of 
them thru exaggeration. The actors produce the desired effect 
by accompanying their lines with actions that contradict their 


18 A. A. Smirnov in Sovet. Iskust, No. 46, p. 1. 
1° Ibid. *° Konets dela venets (Novy teatr, Winter Season, 1934, Moscow). 
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words, in the manner of our comic interpretations of the trage- 
dies of the gas light era. 

The Russian approach is very much in evidence in another 
Slavic country, Czechoslovakia, which was united with the 
Soviet Union by the common fear of Fascism. The very-far-from 
communistiec Prague Civic Theater (Meéstské divadlo) has 
utilized Shakespeare for anti-Fascist propaganda. Their 
Richard III ** required no altering to serve as a picture of dic- 
tatorship thru violence and its accompanying bloody purge. 
All that was needed to bring the parallel home to the audience 
was a Swastika of two entwined snakes over Richard’s throne. 

If Richard IIT is the most anti-Fascist of Shakespeare’s plays 
the Germans have demonstrated that The Menchant of Venice 
is the most pro-Fascist. Burian, the director of the Prague 
experimental theater, D 34, combats the anti-Semiticism of the 
Nazis by a Marxist adaptation. Burian pointed out that 
Shakespeare borrowed plots and fitted them to the usages of 
the day; consequently we are entitled to do the same thing with 
his plays. As a result, Burian’s Merchant of Venice ** resembles 
Shakespeare about as much as Shakespeare’s resembles his 
models. The thesis of Burian’s adaptation is: Shylock is bad 
not because he is a Jew, but because he is rich; for the same 
reason Antonio, as a wealthy man is just as much of a villain as 
Shylock. Leonardo, a servant of Bassanio, and Launcelot 
Gobbo, as representatives of the working class, are the heroes. 
Besides telling us a lot about Renaissance economics, the play 
has some rather bizarre scenes e. g. the casket scene, where an 
extremely blasé Portia, in negligee gives us her very cynical 
opinion of marriage, while her maid polishes her toe nails. 

Though the Russian and Czechoslovak theaters may have 
some ideas in common, in practice they often produce very 
different results. Such was the ease with Twelfth Night directed 
by K. H. Hilar in the National Theater at Prague,** and the 
Second Moscow Art Theater production of the same play.”* 
Hilar, like the Moscow Art Theater and other Russian groups, 
stressed the realistic and popular appeal of Shakespeare by 

*1 Richard III, directed by J. Bor (Méstské divadlo, April, 1934, Prague) . 

*2 Kupec Bendtsky (D 35, Sept. 1934, Prague). 

*8 Dvandcty noc (Narodni divadlo, 1983 season, Prague) . 


** Dvenatsaty noch, ili chto vam ugodno, directed by Giatsintova and Totovtsev 
(II Moscow Art Theater, Sept., 1934, Moscow). 
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emphasizing his buffoonery and sensationalism. Like the Rus- 
sians, Hilar believed that the theater must instruct and uplift, 
but must not overlook the fact, that its success is commensu- 
rable to the number of people it attracts; and the best way of 
attracting crowds is by catering to the vulgar taste. That is 
why Hamlet is such a great play: it elevates, and at the same 
time, the producer can take advantage of a ghost, poison, and 
five murders. 

Hilar’s Twelfth Night surpassed the Moscow production in 
boisterousness. The Sir Toby Belches and Malvolios of both, 
are masterpieces of slap-stick. But for Hilar, Duke Orsino is the 
hero; he is a perfect gentleman, an intellectual, almost a 
Hamlet; while the Second Moscow Art Theater has nothing but 
contempt for Orsino, who is pictured as a capricious and shallow 
aristocrat. Hilar regards Sir Toby as a repulsive buffoon; for the 
Moscow players, Sir Toby is almost the hero, even though he 
is a buffoon. Sir Toby is admired for his peasant like vitality, 
his tolerance and common sense which prompts him to step 
below his class and marry Maria, a girl of the people. 

In all of these various interpretations of Shakespeare, it 
seems to me, there is but one common characteristic. The Slav, 
whether he is Russian, Polish, Jugoslav or Czechoslovak; 
whether he is communistic or spiritualistic, regards Shakespeare 
primarily as a moralist—his position as a playwright, poet and 
recorder of human nature is secondary. This moral approach 
seems to give Slavic interpretations of Shakespeare a great 
earnestness; and makes them more contemporary. But the 
moral approach has its disadvantages: it always seems to add 
and subtract from Shakespeare, either thru the addition of the 
personality of the director so that the playwright is often 
obscured; or thru the subtraction of what is extraneous to the 
moral tendency. Though the one sided outlook of the moralist 
often adds something new and valuable to Shakespeare, it also 
creates blind spots. That is why Tolstoi never learned to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare, who did not conform to Tolstoi’s rigid 
morality. That is why, among the Slavs, Falstaff is probably 
the least appreciated of all of Shakespeare’s characters; Fal- 
staff’s grossness prevented their appreciation of his dramatic 
and human qualities. 


Stanford University 
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“THE LYRE OF DAVID”: A FURTHER STUDY IN 
RENAISSANCE INTERPRETATION OF 
BIBLICAL FORM 


By IsrarL BAROwAY 


1 


No survey of the quantitative interpretation of biblical 
prosody during the Renaissance can aspire to adequacy without 
the inclusion of Davidis Lyra. It was omitted except for 
casual reference, from a previous study * for two reasons. First, 
it concerns the hexameter, the province of that study, only 
tangentially. Second, it demands, because of its importance, 
the space of a detailed examination; for Davidis Lyra is really 
the inevitable Renaissance culmination of the whole quanti- 
tative tradition, which stemmed, it may be recalled, from 
patristic and pseudo-patristic criticism. Its author, Franciscus 
Gomarus, is the logical and geneological successor, the Renais- 
sance counterpart of Jerome. Jerome virtually introduced the 
quantitative tradition to the Renaissance: he elaborated the 
ideas of his predecessors; he propounded others of his own; 
through his followers, he disseminated the tradition into the 
Renaissance. Gomarus validates that Hieronymic tradition: 
he gives it the scientific examination and proof it needed; he 
provides the specific laws it lacked; he exemplifies those laws 
through the scholarly analysis of a body of biblical poetry. 
Indeed, he endows his postulates with a wealth of illustration 
so unprecedented—a tome of exemplification through scan- 
sion *—that his Davidis Lyra may fully be termed the piéce 
de résistance of the whole quantitative school. Moreover, it 
embodies the extremest of all quantitative interpretations of 
biblical verse. In brief, Gomarus is the scientific arch-champion 
of the classical principle. And since by 1637, a newer theory 





+The Hebrew Hexameter: A Study in Renaissance Sources and Interpretation,” 
ELH 2 (1935). 66-91. 

* Franciscus Gomarus, Davidis Lyra, Seu Nova Hebraea S. Scripturae Ars 
Poetica, Canonibus Suis descripta, Et exemplis sacris, & Pindari ac Sophoclis 
parallelis, demonstrata Cum Selectorum Davidis, Salomonis, Jeremiae, Mosis, Jobi 
poematum, analysi poetica (Lugduni Batavorum, 1637), in Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Sacrarum . . . ed. Blasius Ugolinus (Venetiis, 1767), xxxiii, 610-821. 
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was achieving ascendancy, he is, perhaps, the last important 
Renaissance champion of this principle. 

Who was this Franciscus Gomarus? He was born at Bruges 
in 1563 and studied at Strasburg under John Sturmius, and at 
Neustadt; at Oxford under Reynolds, later the co-initiator with 
King James of the 1611 Bible; and at Cambridge under 
Whitaker. As Professor of Hebrew or of Divinity at such uni- 
versities as Leyden, Saumur, and Goningen, he was a Hebraist 
of wide renown. As reviser of the Dutch translation of the Old 
Testament, he became a figure of note even to the layman. As 
leader of the Calvinists against the heresies of Arminius—indeed 
because of his aggressive leadership, Calvinists for a time were 
called “ Gomarists *—he became the guide to a large inter- 
national following.’ Inevitably, then, his exposition of Old 
Testament prosody was familiar to those who sought the secret 
of biblical versification; and it seems reasonable to assume that 
it was widely accepted by many Calvinistic adherents as the 
true key to the mystery. In fact, it was praised and even 
supported by some of the leading Hebraists of the day, notably 
Buxtorf the younger, Heinsius, and Constantin L’Empereur. 
Even the attack of Louis Cappell, the great textual editor, 
attests the important place Gomarus’ treatise held in the 
scientific scholarship of his day.* 

“In the scientific scholarship of his day,” however, is an 
important qualification; for later scholarship has rightly re- 
jected the postulates and the conclusions of Gomarus. Such 
terms, therefore, as scientific, rules, laws, proof, so freely used 
in the following discussion, must be understood as indicative of 
the beliefs of Gomarus and his adherents—not as absolute 
terms. On the other hand, modern scholarship’s rejection of 
such tenets (and hence the very oblivion into which Davidis 
Lyra has fallen) , does not affect the value of this treatise to the 


°Cyclopoedia of Biblical Literature, ed. McClintock and Strong (New York, 
1873), 3. 920-921. 

Ibid.; Encycl. Brit. (14th ed.) 10.511: His leadership of the Anti-Arminians 
came in 1603, when Jakobus Arminius became one of his colleagues at Leyden. 
Among other attacks Gomarus engaged in virulent public disputation in the 
Assembly of States in Holland and acted as one of the five Gomarists who met 
as many Arminians in the same assembly. In 1618 he attended the Synod of 
Dort to pass judgment on the Arminian doctrines. 

“Cyclopoedia . . ., op. cit., 8.321. In the edition of Davidis Lyra, op. cit., 
p. 829. 
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student of Renaissance literary history. Considerations of 
scientific validity, because they are beyond his province, must 
be incidental and secondary and responsive only to occasional 
expository exigency. Fundamental and primary is the fact that 
Davidis Lyra, for all its errors, constitutes another significant 
facet of that awakening to the aesthetic in Scripture and to the 
critical pursuit of its secret which the Renaissance bequeathed 
to the enrichment of posterity. Davidis Lyra stumbles in the 
bog of immature scholarship; but in so doing it reveals the 
Renaissance itself. 


9 


~ 


In general, the classical measures ascribed to the poetry of 
the Old Testament were not the fruits of Renaissance research.® 
They entered Renaissance literature chiefly through patristic 
commentary and were quoted and echoed without serious 
critical investigation. In truth, the patristic doctrine itself did 
not issue from profound or methodical research. Wither was 
undoubtedly correct in his surmise that the Fathers did not 
really “imagine them [the verses] to be . . . according to the 
Latin Measures,” but “ founde Verses of so many Syllables, or 
such as might in some other respects be answerable unto 
them.” *® Yet these dogmas of the Fathers begot a Renaissance 
belief in a great diversity of normal quantitative formulae: tri- 
meters, tetrameters, pentameters, Sapphics, Aleaics, Pindaries, 
hexameters. Gomarus authenticates this diversity; he extends 
it beyond the wildest of patrisitic fantasies. Upon putatively 
sound premises, he establishes, by intensive and methodical 
research into the original Hebrew, a set of patterns that pales 
the preceding diversities into insignificance. Running the gamut 
from the simple Iambic to such prosodic intricacies as pure and 
modified Choriambics, Ionics, Antispastics, either catalectic, 
acatalectic, hypercatalectic, or brachycatalectic, he presents a 
staggering variety of measures with a bewildering number of 
variations from the normal line-patterns. Nor is this character- 
istic construed as a fault of irregularity, even though no two 
successive lines are metrically alike. On the contrary, Gomarus 

°“The Hebrew Hexameter .. . ,” op. cit., passim. 


° George Wither, A Preparation to the Psalter (Spenser Society, No. 37, Man- 
chester, 1884), pp. 77-78. Italics are mine. 
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affirms this variation in line length and foot pattern to be the 
peculiar beauty and glory of Hebrew poetry, whose formal pat- 
tern, apparently, inheres solely in the line groupings of distichal 
units or more; he finds this variety much like that of Pindar and 
Sophocles. And he finds that Hebrew verse scans perfectly, 
without the confusions and uncertainties of classical verse; it is 
superior to Greek and Latin verse because of a smoother inter- 
relation of parts and because of the absolute immutability of 
certain exclusive laws of quantity and continuity. In brief, 
Gomarus agrees with a predecessor like Googe or a successor 
like Milton that biblical verse is qualitatively supreme.’ The 
all-important difference is this: Gomarus proceeds to “ prove ” 
this supremacy. 

Reject that proof with its every premise; grant that Gomarus’ 
rules of quantity will often scan prose as well as poetry or that 
his “ superiority ” of various foot and line lengths seems a virtue 
wrenched from necessity. His treatise is still deeply significant 
as an embodiment of the aroused aesthetic and critical faculties 
of the later Renaissance toward Holy Writ. So detailed an 
analysis of biblical prosody signifies that Scripture is no longer 
a mere repository of divine Law. It is now alsoa sheer revelation 
of divine Beauty—Beauty, whose mystery must be fathomed. 
The secret of Homer’s lyre was long since discovered; why not 
that of David’s? If in this quest, ignorance bred fantasy instead 
of truth, such flights are commonplaces of Renaissance scholar- 
ship. And, if in the light of present knowledge, Gomarus seems 
benighted, it must be remembered that he was venturing a yet 
uncharted sea for the answer to a question that is still disputed 
in the twentieth century. Indeed it was not until 1753 that 
Lowth formulated (in De Sacri Poesi Hebraeorum Praelec- 
tiones) the principle of parallelism, perhaps the single principle 
upon which modern scholars universally agree. True, the ac- 
centual interpretation of biblical prosody is now generally 
accepted; yet its basic principles are variously interpreted. Most 
scholars now agree that the Hebrew poet wrote in a free ac- 
centual rhythm, considering only the syllables receiving the 
main accent and disregarding the intervening ones, but there is 
no complete agreement on this point; and even among the ex- 


7“ The Bible as Poetry in the English Renaissance: An Introduction,” JEGP $2 
(1988) . 477-488. 
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ponents of this interpretation, a considerable divergence of 
opinion exists concerning the distribution of stresses and inter- 
vening syllables in given lines and poems. It is even a fact that 
the quantitative principle espoused by Gomarus, has been 
championed as late as the twentieth century as an integral part 
of the prosodic system: Hubert Grimme and Nivard Schloegel, 
though admitting the accented syllables to be the chief ones, 
maintained that they contain a certain number of morae, of 
which only a certain number can occur between accented syl- 
lables. In view of such considerations, Gomarus’ assumptions 
and conclusions are understandable. Particularly understand- 
able is his basic assumption that biblical verse is quantitative. 
After all, according to patristic tradition, the classical form 
indeed is derived from the Hebrew form.* What more natural 
for a son of the Renaissance, still moved by the aesthetic ex- 
perience of classical poetry, to begin with such an axiom? 

Against such a background, then, we may contemplate the 
treatise of one whose struggles epitomize that search for truth 
and beauty which the Renaissance introduced to the modern 
world. From the spirit of such a quest grew that truer under- 
standing of biblical poetry which succeeding scholarship con- 
tributed to the advancement of literary history. 


3 


What are the laws of Davidis Lyra’s prosody? First, a con- 
sideration of the basal unit, the foot. Note that Gomarus does 
not concoct his own rules. He establishes his laws on the rules 
of early Greek and Latin scholars: the manual of Greek metrics 
by Hephaestion, the Alexandrine Grammarian of the age of the 
Antonines (évxetpidiov zepi pétpwv) ; the Ars Grammatica, book III, 
dealing with quantities and metres, by Diomedes, the Latin 
grammarian of the fourth century; the work of Demetrius 
Triclinius, possibly the Demetrius Phalereus, the Alexandrine 
of the first century; the later work of Aldus Manutius, the 
younger (1547-1597), possibly the commentary on Horace’s 
Ars Poetica; the work of Micyllus, Crusius, Smetius, Smetanus, 
and the famous Renaissance Hebraist, Franciscus Vatablus. 

The laws concerning the feet follow: 


® Ibid., passim and “The Hebrew Hexameter . . . ,” op. cit., passim. 
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1. The kinds of poems (by which the sacred poetry is bound 
together) are nine . . . [see Latin following, in the foot- 
note 

2. These kinds consist of simple primary feet, as the Iambic, 
the Trochaic, the Dactylic, the Anapestic; or the com- 
posite, as the Choriambic, the Ionic major, the Ionic 
minor, the Antispastic, and the Paeonic. 

3. These may differ among themselves; however, according to 
the diverse distribution of syllables, they may be referred 
to sometimes as different kinds [of poetry].° 

4. Further, these poems are either pure or mixed. 

5. Those are pure which are made up of primary feet alone. 

6. Those are mixed which receive other feet; and they are either 

analogous or anomalous. 

Those are analogous which have feet consonant with the 





ogi . = 
Gomarus, op. cit., p. 627. 


as 


13- 


15. 


16. 


Carminum genera (quorum terminis poesis sacra continetur) sunt novem: a 
totidem primariis pedibus, & nomen, & ab alliis distinctionem sortita. Quem- 
admodum etiam de Graecis versibus idem Hephaest. Scholiastes pag. 83, 
explicavit: & Latinus Diomedes lib. 3. Reliqua enim dvouddws ad haec 
novem referuntur. 

Ea autem genera, vel simplicibus pedibus primariis constant, ut Jambica, 
Trochaica, Dactylica, Anapaestica; vel compositis, ut Choriambica, Jonica 
a majori, & Jonica a minori, Antispastica & Paeonica. 

Quae licet inter se differant; pro diversa tamen syllabarum distributione, ad 
diversa interdum genera referri possunt. 

Porro haec carmina, vel pura, vel mixta. 

Pura, quae ex solo primario pede constant. 

Mixta sunt, quae alios pedes recipiunt; suntque vel analoga, vel anomala. 

Analoga sunt, quae pedes habent primariis consentaneos; anomala vero, quae 
dissentaneos. 

Carmen deinde vel perfectum est, vel imperfectum. 

Perfectum est, in quo ad metri complementum nihil deest, nihilque superest. 
Id quod ab Hephaest. de metris pag. 12 (ut & vulgo ¢karddnxTov nominatur. 

Imperfectum vero est, quod defectum, vel excessum habet in fine. 

Defectum habet, quum pars pedis, vel integer deest. 

Unde prius, apud Hephaestionem katadnxriKdv; posterius, BpaxvKaradykrov 
appellatur. 

Excessum vero, quum pars pedis superflua est. 

Id quod ab eodem Hephaestione aliisque Yrepkaradnxrov & a nonnullis aptiis 
vmépuerpoy dicitur. 

14. [Discussion of irrelevant matters]. 

Sacra vero carmina (exceptis, ob mensurae brevitatem, Dactylicis) Trimetri 
terminos non excedunt. 

Id quod frequentius etiam a Pindaro & Sophocle in Lyricis observatur. 

Dactylica vero, tetrametra interdum; pentametra (& quidem kaTadnxrTiKa) 
rarissima; hexametra vero nulla in Hebraea poesi sacra apparent. 

Idque poematum sacrorum examen accuratum in canticis, Psalmis aliisque 
libris poeticis, comprobabit. 
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primary; those are anomalous which have, on the other 
hand, feet disagreeing with the primary. 

8. Next, the poem is either perfect or imperfect. 

9. That is perfect in which nothing is lacking for the completion 
of the measure, and in which nothing is left over . . . [see 
Latin following]. 

10. On the other hand, that is imperfect which has a deficiency 
or an excess in the ending. 

11. It has a deficiency when a part of the foot or the whole is 


lacking . . . [see Latin following]. 
12. On the other hand, it has an excess, when part of the foot is 
superfluous . . . [see Latin following]. 


13-14. [Discussion of irrelevant matters]. 

15. Sacred poems indeed (except the Dactyls, on account of 
the brevity of the measure) do not exceed the limits of 
trimiters. 

This is observed even more frequently in the lyrics by 
Pindar and Sophocles. 

16. Dactylic tetrameters, indeed, sometimes appear; pentameters 
(and even catalectics) are most rare: there are indeed no 
hexameters in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews. 

And this, an accurate examination of the sacred poems 
in the songs, the Psalms and the other poetic books, will 
prove.’ 


Under this highly flexible system, allowing for mixed verses 
which may have feet either agreeing or disagreeing in value 
with the basic foot, and admitting superfluous or incomplete 
syllables and other kinds of variations, Gomarus scans from the 
poetic books of the Bible the following measures. To illustrate 
them more vividly he cites parallel examples from Sophocles 
and Pindar. For the lambic monometer and diameter, and for 
a few other extravagant forms I record the scansion. The rest 
I merely outline. 


I. Iamsic 


A. Analogous 
1. Monometer 
a. Perfect (acatalectic) 
a’. Pure v-v- 
b’. Mixed with another foot ~~ v — 
b. Imperfect 
a’. A deficient syllable (catalectic) v—o 
b’. Excessive syllable (hypercatalectic) 
a”. Pure v-v-1li 
b”. Mixed ~--v-—lv 
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2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect (acatalectic) 
a’. Pure ve vlu-v- 
Log Mixed v-v-luvvd or “Vy, Calon be, OF 
me Ve mam Vo 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic 
a”. Pure v-v-lv-,v 
b”. Mixed vuvyv- lu vy, 5, Or 
vuvu-lv-, &, etc. 
b’. Brachycatalectic 
a”, Pure v-v-lv- 
D’. Mixed Be en eee Wi naemewics or v vy, 
c’. Hypercatalectic v-v-lvu-v-lv-or 
Sse War Lm ere ein GER, 


3. Trimeter: Imperfect, Catalectic and Brachycatalectic 


B. Anomalous (with spondee for Iambus in the second 
place) 
1. Monometer 
a. Perfect 
b. Imperfect: Hypercatalectic only 
2. Dimeter 
a. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic 
b’. Brachycatalectic 
ce’. Hypercatalectic 


C. Anomalous (with spondee for iambus in the fourth 
place) 
1. Dimeter 
a. Perfect 
b. Imperfect: Hypercatalectic only 


II. Trocwatic 


A. Analogous 
1. Monometer 
a. Perfect 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic 
b’. Hypercatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect: a’. Pure; b’. Mixed 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic 
b’. Brachycatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
ce’. Hypercatalectic 
3. Trimeter: Imperfect, Brachycatalectic only 





IIT. - 


IV. . 
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B. Anomalous (with first foot a spondee) 
1. Monometer: Imperfect, Hypercatalectic only 
2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect 
b. Imperfect 
a’, Catalectic 
b’. Brachycatalectic 
C. Anomalous (with third foot a spondee) 
1. Dimeter 
a. Perfect 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic 
b’. Hypercatalectic 


III. Dacrytic 


A. Analogous 
1. Dimeter: Imperfect, Catalectic only 

d : 
2. Trimeter 

a. Perfect: Mixed only 

b. Imperfect: a’. Pure; b’. Mixed (part with dia- 

lysis, or a long made into two shorts) 

3. Tetrameter 

a. Perfect: Mixed only 
4. Pentameter: Imperfect, Catalectic only 


B. Anomalous: None 


IV. ANAPESTIC 


A. Analogous 


1. Monometer 
a. Perfect: a’. Pure; b’. Mixed 
b. Imperfect: a’. Pure; b’. Mixed (with dialysis) 





| 2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect: Mixed only 
b. Imperfect 


a’. Catalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
b’. Brachycatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
c’. Hypercatalectic: Mixed only 


B. Anomalous: Dimeter only, perfect and pure 
V. CHORIAMBIC 


A. Analogous 
1. Monometer 
a. Perfect 
b. Imperfect: Hypercatalectic only 
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2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect: a’. Pure; b’. Mixed 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
b’. Brachycatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
c’. Hypercatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed (part 
with dialysis) 
3. Trimeter 
a. None perfect 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic 
b’. Brachycatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
B. Anomalous or Epichoriambic: Dimeter only 
1. Perfect 
With first paeon (- vv) or fourth paeon (v v v -) 


or 
b. With first epitrite (6 ---|-vv-) 
ce. With fourth epitrite (-v vel -vv-) 
d. With trochaic syzygia (- v- vl ~vv-) 
e. With antispast (v--vl -vv-) 
2. Imperfect: Hypercatalectic only 
VI. Iontc A Masore 


A. Analogous 
1. Monometer: Perfect only 
2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect: a’. Pure; b’. Mixed 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
b’. Brachycatalectic 
ce’. Hypercatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
3. Trimeter: Perfect, Brachycatalectic only 
B. Anomalous or Epionic A Majore 
1. Dimeter: Perfect, Acatalectic, Pure only 


VII. Iontc A Minors 


A. Analogous 
1. Monometer: Perfect only 
a. Perfect 
b. Imperfect: Hypercatalectic only 
2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect: a’. Pure; b’. Mixed 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
b’. Brachycatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
ce’. Hypercatalectic: a’. Pure; b”. Mixed 





Vill 





art 
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VIII. AnTISPASTIC 


A. Analogous 
1. Monometer 
a. Perfect v--c& or v--v 
b. Imperfect: Hypercatalectic only 
2. Dimeter 
a. Perfect 
a’. Pure 
b’. Mixed 
a”. With dialysis antispastic (v --vl vw -v) 
b”. By the change of one antispastic to an 
iambic syzygia (v-v-lv--v) 

ce”. By the change of one antispastic to a third 
paeonic (v ee ee v) 

d”. By the change of one antispastic to a fourth 
epitrite (v--vl---v) 

e”’. By the change of two antispastics into the 
fourth epitrite and the iambic syzygia, 
respectively. 

f’. By the change of two antispastics into the 
fourth epitrite in both feet 
b. Imperfect 
a’. Catalectic 
b’. Brachycatalectic: a”. Pure; b”. Mixed 
ce’. Hypercatalectic 
3. Trimeter: Imperfect, Catalectic and Brachycatalectic 


B. Anomalous 


1. Dimeter 
a. By the change of one antispastic into a first epi- 
trite Or Ler 
b. By the change of two antispastics into two first 
epitrites (v..-lv---) 


ce. By the change of two antispastics into opposing 
iambic or trochaic syzygias, or an antispastic 
period. 
a’. Pure 
a”. The diambus preceding (v -v -|-v -v) 
b”’. The ditrochee preceding (~v-vlv-—v-) 
b’. Mixed 
a”. The iambic syzygia preceding (- - v -| - v - -) 
b”. The trochaic syzygia preceding (-v--| 


~~ —_ Ve 


dd 


ce”. The catalectic unperiodic (v - - vl -v -) 
d”. The catalectic periodic (uv -~v-I-v -) 


4? 


e”’. The hypercatalectic (v-v-]_v-—vl-) 
2. Trimeter: Imperfect, Catalectic and Brachycatalectic 
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IX. Paronic: Analogous only 
A. Monometer v vv - 


B. Dimeter 
1. Perfect: a. Pure; b. Mixed 
a’. By synaeresis, or the change of two shorts into 
one long, with the Cretic (vvv-l-v-) 
b’. By the substitution of the Cretic pure (-v-| 


_ Ve 


2. Imperfect 
a. Catalectic 
b. Brachycatalectic 
c. Hypercatalectic ?° 


Deferring to space and the compositor, I have omitted the 
Hebrew and classical illustrations and have shown the scansion 
of but a few of the measures. Gomarus, however, scans and 
illustrates each type. His purpose, manifestly, is to prove the 
amazing variety of biblical patterns; his claim, of course, is 
untenable. Even granting his reading of the long and short 
syllables to be correct, the validity of such an interpretation of 
the Hebrew is vitiated by the circumstance that his scansion 
admits of too many fantastic variations of the normal line. One 
simple case in point is the “ antispastic,” which is permitted to 
be anomalous, that is, constituted of feet inconsonant with the 
basic foot; which is, furthermore, permitted to be imperfect, 
that is, either redundant or incomplete in the number of syl- 
lables; and which, finally, is permitted to be anomalous or 
mixed even in the anomalous feet. These liberties following 
upon those variations permissible to the standard foot make such 
a system of scansion almost as adaptable to prose as to poetry. 

Though Gomarus may be the dupe of wishful thinking, he is 
operating from an explicable premise—the traditional Philonic 
and patristic axiom that biblical poetry is quantitative, like its 
“ offshoot,” the Greek. Grant that axiom, and all else impera- 
tively follows. Since the shaping principle of the verse is syllable 
quantity, the discovery of Hebraic patterns means mere division 
of lines into long and short syllables. If, after such division, 
these lines show consistent departures from the classical norms, 
the quantitative principle is not, therefore, invalidated. That 
principle remains inviolate; the Hebrew exploitation of its 


1° Ibid., passim. 
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possibilities merely differs from the classical uses. Indeed, far 
from apologizing for the intractability of the Hebrew syllables 
to the regular classical foot and line progressions, Gomarus 
glorifies this irregularity. Diversity of order and number is due 
neither to poor technique of the Hebrew poet, nor to inflexible 
syllables of the Hebrew language. This variety proceeds from 
deliberate choice of God, the author, and his holy men, because 
variety is more beautiful than uniformity. This ever-changing 
form is the very essence and differentia of the superior Hebrew 
technique, similar to the rhythmic heterodoxies of Pindar and 
Sophocles. Thus, concerning the distichs and tristichs of biblical 
Hebrew verses: 


1. All the Hebrew poems of the Holy Scriptures consist of songs 
[verses] of many and promiscuous kinds. Of such kind are all 
of Pindar’s and a greater part of lyrics in Sophocles. 

2. And, indeed, they are complete: not related: that is, they lack 
similar verses, those corresponding in equal number and order. 
This kind is therefore called by Hephaestion, when he writes 
on metres and poems, page 63, irregular metres. Because (as 
Demetrius Triclinius with truth teaches, page 445) they are 
indeed written in metre, but nevertheless have no likeness 
one to the other, nor any return over the same cycle. There 
are not a few examples of this kind of poem extant in Sophocles 

. [examples] Sacred poetry has observed this system con- 
stantly in the songs, Psalms, and the poetic books. . . . 

3. The periods or versicles of these poems contain not less than a 
distich, or two verses. 

4. When the periods are shorter, they do not exceed a distich. This 
is the case in several of the Proverbs and in some of the 
Psalms... . 

5. So that in truth, the longer the periods, the more verses they 
contain, as is manifest in a few Psalms, in the Song of Songs, 
and in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

Since, moreover, the sacred poems are so beautifully composed 
in not the same, but in such various kinds of poetry, this 
proceeds from the free will of God the author and the holy 
men, and assuredly not from any intrinsic difficulty in the 
character of the Hebrew language. We conclude, finally, with 
this rule. 

6. Although in the sacred letters, no poems of the same kind of 
songs [verses] exist, they can nevertheless be committed to 
writing; not the mixed alone, but the pure." 





1 Ibid., pp. 725-6. 
1. Omnia §. Scripturae poemata Hebraea, variis ac promiscuis carminum generi- 
bus constant. Qualia sunt omnia Pindari, & Lyrica apud Sophoclem plurima. 
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Before attending the actual scansion and its rules, we might 
note the comparison between the biblical and the Pindaric type 
of verse. Metricians now agree that Pindar’s verse bears a sym- 
metry not only between the corresponding strophes and triads, 
but within each strophe and within each epode; moreover, 
within the Dorian rhythms, of which about half of the extant 
odes are composed, they find an equability and a balance which 
contrasts strongly with the light, tripping, Lagaoedics and the 
passionate Paionians and Bacchics. We know, however, that 
the general Renaissance knew little about such symmetry. The 
Cowleyan Pindarics and their imitations betray the belief that 
Pindar wrote in a divine fury. When the divine afflatus ex- 
ploded, it scattered his words into wild but ineffably beautiful 
though asymmetrical rhythms. Gomarus’s parallel illustrations 
of Pindaric metres and his assertion that “ All the Hebrew 
poems of the Holy Scriptures consist of songs [verses] of many 
and promiscuous kinds; of such a kind are all of Pindar’s and a 
greater part of the lyrics of Sophocles,” as well as the suggestion 
of the title of the volume, “ Davidis Lyra, seu Nova Hebraea 
S. Scriptura Ars Poetica, Canonibus Suis Descripta, et Exemplis 
Sacris & Pindari ac Sophoclis Parallelis Demonstrata “ 


> 


place us in the presence of a conception that the mechanics of 


2. Eademque absoluta sunt: non relata: hoc est, quae similibus versibus, iis 
pari numero ac serie respondentibus, carent. Qualia ab Hephaestione de 
metris & poematibus, pag. 63, MeTpiKa draxra, metrica inordinata, idcirco 
appellantur. Quod (ut consentaneé docet Demetrius Triclinius de metris 
Sophoclis pag. 445) metro quidem sint scripta, nullam vero inter se habeant 
similitudinem, neque @vax’ixAnow revolutionem. Exempla huius modi 
poematum, in Sophocle non pauca extant . . . [examples] Quam rationem 
sacra poesis, perpetuo in canticis, Psalmis, & libris poeticis, observavit: 
ita tamen ut novem carminum generibus, quasi cancellis contineatur. 

8. Horum autem poematum periodi seu versiculi, non minus quam. distichum, 
seu duos versus, complectuntur. 

4. Ubi periodis sunt breviores, distichum non excedunt. Ut in Proverbiis 
plerumque & in Psalmis nonnullis. .. . 

5. Prout vero periodi sunt longiores, ita plures versus continent: ut in paucis 
Psalmis, Cantico Canticorum & Lamentationibus Ieremiae elucet. Quod 
autem poemata sacra vario tantum, non autem eodem carminum genere 
sint concinnata, illud ab auctoris Dei & sanctorum hominum arbitrio, non 
vero ab ullo repugnante linguae Hebraeae genio, promanavit. Quare post- 
remo hoc canone concludemus. 

6. Etsi in S. Literis eiusdem generis carminum poemata nulla extent; conscribi 
tamen possunt: nec solum mixta, sed etiam pura. 
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biblical verse are somehow related to those of the Pindaric ode 
and of the equally free Sophoclean lyric chorus. 

Nor is this coupling of Pindaric and biblical verse an isolated 
expression of belief. Gomarus may be the first to “ prove ” the 
“similarity ” by scanning the lines of both. But as early as 
1579, at least, England had entertained such a theory. In that 
year Lodge, following Jerome, answers Gosson with the defense 
that “ Dauid was a poet . .. and his vayne was in imitating 
(as S. Ierome witnesseth) Horace Flaccus, and Pindarus: some- 
times his verse runneth in an Iambus foote, anone he hath 
recourse to a Saphic vaine and aliquando semipede ingreditur.” * 
Several years later than Gomarus, G. H. Vossius, writes: 


Jerome even says that the Psalter in the manner of Pindar runs 
now in Iambics, now rings with Alcaics, now swells with Sapphics. 
But he is not less wrong concerning Pindar than concerning the 
Psalter. For Pindar did not use those metres which Jerome has 
thought; nor were metres of this kind yet invented."® 


Notwithstanding Vossius’ disagreement, it is manifest that 
Pindar had been associated early with Scripture. Could Jerome 
have been interpreted as meaning that David, as the divine 
fury moved him, darted from the Alcaic to the Sapphic to the 
Iambic, to the incomplete measure—in fine, that he wrote in the 
irregular “ Pindaric ” manner? Even though Jerome apparently 
applies this method to Horace as well as to Pindar, the juxta- 
position of the two names might have suggested that the biblical 
measures are interwoven after the eccentric manner of Pindar, 
but that the lines themselves are the standard Alcaic, Sapphic, 
Iambic, after the “correct ” manner of Horace. This is hardly 
an incredible Renaissance rationalization of the yoking of the 
regular Horace and the capricious Pindar; nor an unthinkable 
interpretation of the mysterious Hebrew technique, to those 
ignorant of or superficially acquainted with the Hebrew of 


12 Lodge, Thomas, “ Defence of Poetry,” Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Smith, 
hk. ae 

18 Vossius, G. J., “ De Artis Poeticae Natura, Ac Constitutione,” 13.2, pp. 30-31, 
De Rhetorica, De Poetica, De Artium et Scientiarum Natura ac Constitutione 
(Amsterdam, 1697), Hieronymus quidem sit, psalterium in morem Pindari nunc 
Alcaico personare, nunc Sapphicco tumere. Sed non minus de Pindaro, quam de 
psalterio, fallitur. Nec enim Pindarus iis utitur metris, quae Hieronymus putavit: 
nec ejusmodi metri inveniuntur. 
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Scripture. For Jerome himself, apparently baffled by his 
inability to fit the stubborn Hebrew verses into the standard 
classical pigeonholes, had written: 


What can be more musical than the Psalter, which in the manner 
of our Flaccus and the Greek Pindar, runs now in Iambics, now 
rings with Alcaics, now swells in Sapphics and now marches with 
half a foot.14 


And concerning Hebrew prosody in general, he had again 
written: 


If it seems at all incredible to one that metres existed among the 
Hebrews, and that either the Psalter, or the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, or almost all the songs of Scripture are written in the 
manner of our Flaccus, and the Grecian Pindar, and Alcaeus and 
Sappho, let him read Philo, Josephus, Origen and Eusebius of 
Caesaria.’® 


Whatever the Renaissance interpretations of Jerome, this much 
is certain: there was a definite traditional Pindar-Bible associa- 
tion as a potential basis for Gomarus’ analysis. 

Gomarus differs from his predecessors, however, by glorifying 
the “ Pindaric ” deviation from the formally recurrent. In such 
deviation lies Hebrew prosody’s greatest virtue, its peculiar and 
transcendent genius. This deviation is based upon absolute and 
immutable laws of quantity. Hence, Hebrew verse has an 
exactitude sui generis: 


From these rules (which the inference of examples will afterwards 
confirm) it is clearly manifest in how many ways the Hebrew 
poetry of the sacred scriptures excells by this perfection that of 
the Greek (as well as the Latin). For in the Hebrew (on account 
of the exact distinction of all vowels into shorts and longs) the 
quantity of the syllables is not left in doubt, but is certain: nor 
is it subject to various changes but is always unchangeable. In 


** Jerome, “ Praefatio in Librum II Chronicorum Eusebii,” P. L., ed. Migne, 27. 
223-224: Quid Psalterio canorius, quod in morem nostri Flacci, et Graeci Pindari, 
nunc iambo currit, nunc Alcaico personat, nunc Sapphico tumet, nunc semipede 
ingreditur. 

*® Jerome, “In Librum Job Praefatio,” Scripturae Sacrae Cursus Completus, ed. 
Migne, 18.274: Quod si cui videtur incredulum, metra scilicet esse apud Hebraeos, 
et in morem nostri Flacci, Graecique Pindari, et Alcaei, et Sappho, vel Psalterium, 
vel Lamentationes Jeremiae, vel omnia ferme Scripturarum cantica comprehendi, 
legat Philonem, Josephum, Origenem, Caesariensem Eusebium; et eorum testimonio 
me verum dicere comprobabit. 
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fine, it is regulated not by many or doubtful rules, but by a few 
steadfast ones. 

On the other hand, in the poetry of the Greeks all these rules are 
wanting. For the first (on account of the confusion of the vowels 
in three uncertain cases) the quantity of the syllables is very often 
doubtful, so that except for the authority and examples of the 
poets it could scarcely be detected. Moreover, the quantity is not 
stable, but entangled by various changes. For example, a long vowel 
following a short is sometimes contracted and sometimes protracted, 
even in the same verse. The same happens to the short, as when 
it is long by position; or to the common, if the second of the con- 
sonants be liquid. Yes, if its length is not determined by position, 
the short before a single liquid is sometimes contracted and some- 
times protracted even in the same verse. ... 

In fine, not to speak further about the astonishing license of the 
Greek poets (which the more learned have observed) , the rules and 
precepts concerning the quantity of syllables are to such a degree un- 
stable that they overflow with various and capricious exceptions. 
These are to such a degree manifold that they fatigue even the most 
painstaking. Finally, they are so imperfect that they distress the 
doubtful poets sometimes and even the illustrious ones. All these 
things we have not said rashly, but they have been ascertained by 
more competent persons. If anyone is in doubt about the matter, 
the more exact writers on the subject of versification (notably 
Aldus Manutius, Iac. Micyllus, M. Crusius and others) will prove it 
abundantly by their testimony and examples. 

Thus, these same writers speak even about Latin poetry. 
This similarly . . . Henricus Smetius (not alone an excellent 
physician but even a famous poet) acknowledges frankly, and 
splendidly approves in the preface to his Prosody. 

From this first comparison, therefore, one is able to see the 
highest supremacy of the poetry of the Hebrews... 2° 


*° Gomarus, op. cit., pp. 624-625. 

Ex quibus canonibus (quos exemplorum inductio postea confirmabit) clare elucet, 
quam multis modis, Hebraea S. literarum poesis, Graeca (ut & Latinae) hac 
perfectione antecellat. In Hebraea enim (ob accuratum omnium vocalium, in 
brevas & longas, distinctionem) syllabarum quantitas anceps non est, sed certa: 
non varijs mutationibus obnoxia, sed perpetuo sibi constans: denique non multis 
neque dubijs, sed paucis firmisque canonibus comprehensa. 

Contra vero in Graecorum poesi, haec omnia desiderantur. Primum enim (ob 
vocalium, in tribus ancipitibus, confusionem) quantitas syllabarum, non raro 
incerta est: ita ut ea vix aliter, quam poetarum autoritate, sive exemplis, sit 
expiscanda. Deinde neque quantitas stabilis est, sed mutationibus variis intricata. 
Verbi gratia, vocalis longa, brevi sequente, modo corripitur, modo producitur. Quod 
idem brevi accidit, ut quae positione sit longa; vel communis, si altera consonantium 
sit liquida. Imo etiam absente Positione, brevis ante unicam liquidam, modo 
corripitur, modo producitur, etiam in eodem versu . . . [example from Theocritus, 
Homer and Martial]. 

Denique ut de miranda Graecorum poetarum licentia (quam doctiores ob- 
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But the champion of Hebrew verse finds another superiority 
in the smoother interrelation of its parts. For: 


Sacred poems, however, maintain their last vowels whole. And, 
therefore, they are superior by far to the Lyric verses of the Greeks 
in their accuracy. For the latter not rarely divide the last vowels 
inelegantly, so that the first part may finish the verse and the last 
part begin the following verse. In this way, the first of Pindar’s 
Olympian odes is set forth with thirty-three examples of this kind. 
And though fewer, they nevertheless occur frequently throughout 
Sophocles, to such a degree that on a single page, 366 (of the edition 
of Henricus Stephanus, which we follow in this little work), five 
appear. 

The members of sacred poems, also, are coherent and are without 
any interposition of a period or a colon. On the contrary, the Greek 
poets often deviate from this elegance when they break up the 
continuity of the verses by an interposing period or colon, as the 
innumerable examples of Pindar and Sophocles show. 

Finally, all the sacred poems end without breaking the sense of 
the subject matter by a greater or less pause. An examination of 
them and all the examples (which are afterwards brought forward) 
confirm these views. That the Greeks do not follow this superior 
method appears more clearly than the sun from a few of the first 
pages of Pindar and Sophocles (in which the first members of the 
verse are disjoined from the last occasionally by a greater pause) .1” 


servarunt) sileamus, regulae ac praeceptiones de syllabarum quantitate, apud 
Graecos adeo sunt lubricae, ut exceptionibus variis, & quidem inconstantibus 
abundent: adeo numerosae, ut laboriosus etiam fatigent: ita denique imperfectae, 
ut insignes etiam poetas, non raro dubios dimittant. Quae omnia, non temere a 
nobis dici, peritiores compertum habent. Si quis vero de ea re ambigat, accuratiores 
de re metrica scriptores (inprimis Aldus Manutius, Iac. Micyllus, M. Crusius alii- 
que) abunde suo testimonio atque exemplis, demonstrabunt. 

Quemadmodum etiam de Latina poesi . . . iidem statuunt. Quod similiter .. . 
Henricus Smetius (non solum doctor medicinae excellens, sed etiam poeta scriptis 
clarus) in praefatione suae prosodiae, ingenue agnovit & luculenter comprobabit. 

Ex hac igitur collatione prima Hebraeae poesis praestantia conspici potest. 

17 Ibid., p. 627. 

Carmina autem sacra, postremas suas voces integras servant. Ac propterea Lyricos 
Graecorum versus, accuratione sua longe superant. Hi enim voces ultimas, non 
raro inconcinne dividunt: ita ut prior pars versum finiat, posterior sequentem 
inchoet. Quemadmodum prima Olympiorum Pindari ode, triginta & tria exempla 
hujusmodi complectitur. Ac licet pauciora, frequentia tamen etiam apud Sophoclem 
passim occurrunt. Adeo ut una pagina trecentesima sexagesima sexta (editionis 
Henrici Stephani, quam in hac oppella sequimur) quinque appareant. 

Carmina quoque sacrorum membra, inter se, absque ulla periodi aut coli inter- 
cessione, cohaerent. A qua rursus elegantia, Graeci poetae saepius aberrant; dum 
versus continuitatem, intercedente periodi aut colo, divellunt: ut innumera Pindari 
& Sophoclis exempla evincunt. 

Denique singula carmina sacra, maiori aut minori distinctione illeso rei sensu 
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Despite the disturbing questions which may arise, one fact 
towers above all: Gomarus is convinced of the supremacy of 
biblical prosody. Five years later, John Milton, too, emphat- 
ically claimed the “ magnifick Odes and Hymns” of “ Pindarus ” 
to be “in most things worthy... .”’ But that “ those frequent 
songs throughout the law and prophets beyond all these, not in 
their diuine argument alone, but in the very critical art of 
composition, may be easily made appear over all the kinds of 
Lyrick Poesy to be incomparable.” ** One does not presume to 
hear in Milton’s voice a mere echo of Gomarus’ superlatives. 
Milton was too good a Hebraist not to posssess independent 
convictions. In view, however, of the common references to the 
Bible’s superiority over Pindar and the classics generally, it is 
not impossible that Milton was stimulated to such kindred 
expression by the influence of this recent treatise, which had 
won the praise of celebrated contemporary Hebraists. 

Whatever the opinion of these Hebraists, modern scholarship 
rejects the conclusions of Gomarus, founded as they are, on 
questionable and erroneous postulates of vowel quantity. 
Nevertheless, they are valuable to the student of the Renais- 
sance simply for what they are—-the fumbling aesthetic rationale 
of a Renaissance classicist, devoting his scholarship to the 
needed scientific authentication of a tradition which he believed 
to be sound. Viewed as another step in the history of the 
awakening to the beauty of the Bible, these hypotheses are 
important: 


The art of poetry is the methodical collection of the canons 
regarding the principles and the kinds of verses in the structure of 
a poem; as in the Greek and Latin, even so in the Hebrew. Likewise, 
there are two principles of the former, the quantity of the syllables, 
and arising from these, the metrical feet... . 

The canons regarding the quantity of the syllables in the Hebrew 
poetry of the sacred literature are: 


1. The quantity of the syllables is short or long. 
2. This, however, depends on the vowels alone on the basis of 
correct grammatical standards. 


finiuntur. Quod eorum examen & exempla (quae postea proferentur) omnia con- 
firmant. Quam praestantiam Graeci non sunt assecuti, ut vel ex prioribus aliquot 
Pindari & Sophoclis pagellis (in quibus prima versuum membra, distinctione inter- 
dum maiori, a postremis distrahuntur) sole clarius evadit. 

® Milton, “ Reason of Church Government,” Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. Spingarn, 1.197. Italics are mine. 
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For the syllable is short which has the vowel short or of simple 
time. 

The short vowels are five: indeed, there are three very short 
ones which they call Hurried. |hateph, pathah, hateph seghol, 
hateph gamez] 

Of all these short ones, the strength in the poetry is equal. 

But “Sheva ” is not a vowel, but is a sign of its absence under 
a moving consonant. To this pertains the rule of the most 
learned Vatablus praised by Mercerus: “Sheva, not even a 
double one, counts for anything.” 

A short syllable, also, is not made long by position. The origin 
of this is from the character of the Hebrew language which 
differs from that of the Latin and the Greek: that is, that 
a long vowel (unless accent intervenes) may be changed by 
position before two consonants into a short; but a short, 
on the other hand, cannot be changed into a long. To this 
rule there corresponds another of Vatablus: that position 
means nothing among the Hebrews. 

A syllable is long, indeed, which has the vowel long or of double 
time; of this kind there are only five. 

There is no common syllable even as there is no common vowel. 

However, the last syllable of the verse is free, so that it can be 
short or long indifferently.’® 


*® Gomarus, op. cit., p. 628. 

Ars poetica, est methodica canonum, de principiis ac generibus carminum, ad 
poematis constitutionem, comprehensio: ut Graecis & Latinis, sic etiam Hebraeis. 

Principic autem illius sunt duo, syllabarum quantitas, & ex iis orti pedes 
metrici. . . - 

De syllabarum, in Hebraea S. literarum poesi, quantitate canones: 


m 0 to 


or 


a 


~] 


Syllabarum quantitas, brevis est, aut longa. 

Ea autem a solis vocalibus, ex recta Grammaticae norma, dependent. 

Brevis enim syllaba est, qua habet brevem, seu simplicis temporis, vocalem. 

Vocales breves, per se quidem sunt quinque: per accidens vero tres brevissimae, 
quas Raptas vocant. 

Harum brevium omnium, in poesi par est potestas. 

Scheva vero non vocalis est, sed illius, sua consonante mobili, absentia nota. 
Atque huc pertinet, laudatis a Mercero doctissimi Vatabli canon; Scheva, 
ne geminum quidem, pro aliquo computatur. 

Syllaba autem brevis, Positione non sit longa. Cuius origo est, ab Hebraeae 
linguae a Graecis & Latinis discrepante genio: quod longa vocalis (nisi 
accentus intercedat) ante duas consonantes positione, mutetur in brevem; 
non vero brevis, in longam. Atque ita huic canoni, respondet alter Vatabli: 
Hebraeis nulla est positio. 

Longa vero syllaba est, quae habet longam, seu duplicis temporis, vocalem: 
qualis sunt quinque tantum. 

Communis syllaba est nulla: prout neque vocalis. 

Ultima tamen cuiusque versus, libera est: ut sine discrimine brevis esse 
possit, aut longa. 
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Such are the bases of Gomarus’ system of syllable measure- 
ment. These are the “few steadfast rules” that molded the 
Hebrew words into the curiously interchanging rhythms set 
down before. These are those laws that render Hebrew supreme 
in “ quantitative exactitude,” “ perfection,” beauty. Out of 
such a pervasive and such an inner unity arises that diversity 
of form which he claims to be the unique glory of Old Testa- 
ment verse. 


4 


I conclude with an example of Gomarus’ scansion. Since 
Hebrew runs from right to left and we are accustomed to scan 
from left to right, and since relatively few readers will be able 
to read the original Hebrew, I transliterate it into its approxi- 
mate sounds, pretty much as Gomarus must have pronounced 
it. The form of transliteration is based on that given in the 
Jewish Encyclopoedia 12, vii, modified by Davidson (Hebrew 
Grammar, Edinburgh, 1916). However, because Gomarus, in 
rule 6 above, denies the property of Sheva as a vowel, I have 
eliminated it from the transliteration. The Hebrew equivalent 
follows the transliteration. Besides isolated passages from many 
other books, Gomarus scanned seven complete psalms, part of 
Chapter 31 of Proverbs, the whole third chapter of Lamenta- 
tions, the two songs of Moses (Exodus 15 and Deuteronomy 82) , 
and Chapter 3 of Job, beginning with verse 3, after the two 
sentences of introduction. I choose, as my example, ten verses 
of Job, beginning with verse 3: 


3. Y6’bhad yom iw|walédh b6 — trochaicum dimetrum catalecti- 
cum, pura. 
Wha-laylah amar | horah — antispasticum dimetrum ex duo- 
ghabheér. bus epitritis quartis, primae 
longae dialysi. 


4. Ha-yém ha-hi’ | yhi héshékh — jambic. dimet. catalecticum. 


Al-yidhrshéhi | €l6ha mim-—epionicum a minori_ dimet. 
ma | ‘al hypercatalectum. 
W'al tofa‘ ‘a|law nharah. —jambicum dimet. catalecticum. 


5. Yighalihi|héshékh wzal-—choriambicum dimet. hyper- 
mawéeth. catalectic. 
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Tishkan alaw | ananah — epionicum a minore dimet. cata- 
lect. 

Ybathihi|*° kimri|ré yom.— jambicum dimet. brachycata- 
lectum. 

6. Ha-laylah ha-hi’| yikkahéhi —jambicum trimet, brachycat. 

| dfel Alemaicum, quarto spondeo. 

Al-yihad bimé | shanah —trochaicum dimet. brachycata- 
lectum 


Bmispar yrahim | al-yabho. —epionicum, dimet. catalectum 
7. Hinnéh ha-laylah | ha-hi yhi — antispast. dimet. hypercatalec- 
| _ ghaljmad tum 
Al-tabhé rna|nah bho. jambic. dimetrum_ brachycata- 
lectum Doricum 








8. Yikkbhiha 6rré | yom — anapaest. monomet. hypercatal. 
Ha-a'thidim | ‘drér livyathin. — antispast. dimet. hypercatal. 
periodicum 
9. Yéhshkhi kékhbhé | nishpd — jamb. dimet. brachycat. Dori- 
cum 
Ykaw-l’6r wa’alyin —antispasticum monomet. hyper- 
catalectum 
W'al-yir’éh b‘afa‘ppé | sha- 
har. —jambic. dimet. brachycat. 
10. Ki 16 saghar | dalthé bhitni— antisp: sticum dimet. 
Wa-yastér ‘amal | m‘éniy. —anapaest. dimet. catalecticum 


11. Limmah 16 mé|réhém amith — anapaest. dimet. catalecticum 
Mibbétén yaza’|thi w’éghwa‘.— trochaicum dimet. catalecticum 
12. Maddiaa‘ kiddmii|ni birka- — antispasticum dimetrum perio- 
_ yim dicum 
Umah-shada|yim ki inak. — antispast. dimet.?* 





The Hebrew runs as follows. The scansion, of course, runs in 
the opposite direction, that is, from right to left. 


‘ 


2° As pronounced to fit Gomarus’ scansion, but actually “ yeba‘athuhu.” For a 
better understanding of the system of transliteration used in this passage, one 
should be informed that “h” is pronounced more properly like the guttural “ ch,” 
the ‘““w” like “v,” the “z” like “ts”; the other marks hardly affect the pro- 
nunciation. The “e” for the Sheva, it will be recalled, has been omitted because 
Gomarus does not recognize the Sheva as a vowel. The softer (spirant) form of b, 
d, g, k, p, t, are indicated by bh (v sound), dh, gh, kh (ch sound), ph (by f), th. 

*1 Gomarus, op. cit., pp. 819 ff. Note that Gomarus’ measures are dipodic. In 
several cases, not indicated, two iambics equal a trochaic, cf. verse 11, “ Mibbeten,” 
as a model. 
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h,” Such, Gomarus concludes after scanning the whole chapter, 
ro- is the embodiment of the law of sacred verse—thirteen iambic, 
4 six trochaic, six dactylic, three anapaestic, one choriambic, two 
th. ionic minor, four epionic, fourteen antispastic and one paeonic— 
In written in interchanging measures with the Hebraic quantitative 


n, 


* Ibid. 
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exactitude and perfection, in the manner of Pindar and 
Sophocles otherwhere illustrated. Apparently realizing the 
limitations of his research, he closes with the pious hope that 
such a study may stimulate the more accurate investigation 
and understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures for the greater 
glory of God. Thus, this champion of the tottering quantitative 
tradition ends his exposition,—a true literary explorer of the 
Renaissance, relentlessly pursuing Beauty, even into the very 
Holy of Holies.** Truly, her face was veiled from him and he 
saw her but as in a glass darkly; but her glory passed before 
him, indeed, and the skin of his face shone, even though he wist 
it not. 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


*8 Ibid., p. 827. 

Hinc apparet huius capitis carmina esse jambica; tredecim; trochaica, sex; 
dactylica, sex; anapaestica, tria; choriambicum, unum; jonica a minori, analoga 
duo; sed anomala seu epionica, etiam quatuor; antispastica, quatuordecim; paeoni- 
cum, unum. Quae (pro Lyricorum Pindari & Sophoclis observatione) promiscue 
pronuntur; & quidem sine ulla similium antapodosi, ut de carminum sacrorum 
ratione supra ostendimus: & Sophoclis poematibus illustravimus. 

Atque hactemus hac poetica Hebraeorum Sacrae Scripturae poematum analysi, 
artem poeticam divinae & indagationem illius accuratiorem meditandam inserviat: 
& ad gloriam Deo tribuendam inflammet. 
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POPE’S “ODE FOR MUSIC ON ST. CECILIA’S DAY” 
By Rare BLANcHARD 


In his recent article on the Lintot miscellanies of 1712 and 
1714' Mr. Root presents cogently the bibliographical facts 
which sustain his thesis that Pope’s “ Windsor Forest” and 
“Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day,” poems first published in 
1713, had been finished in approximately their present form 
before the planning of the first edition of the Miscellany and 
its publication in May 1712. He refers to other evidence for 
believing that “ Windsor Forest” was composed earlier than 
1713, but does not mention that for the earlier composition of 
the “Ode.” This evidence may not be conclusive, but it is 
offered here because it supports what seems to be the larger 
issue of Mr. Root’s article: the unjustified readiness of modern 
critics to assume that Pope’s dates for the composition of his 
early poems are necessarily erroneous. 

Grounds for belief that the “ Ode,” which was published in 
July 1713, was written as early as 1711 are found in the corre- 
spondence of Pope and Steele, specifically Steele’s letter to Pope 
in July 1711, which of course is well known,’ and Pope’s to 
Steele in December 1712, which seems not to have been 
mentioned in this connection. 

On 26 July 1711 Steele wrote to Pope requesting him “to 
help Mr. Clayton, that is Me” by writing “some Words for 
Musick against Winter.” * During the early months of 1711 
Steele, in an effort to counter Italian opera, had been promoting 
Thomas Clayton’s concerts of English poetry set to music, and 
the Spectator had run advertisements for such concerts held in 


“ 


* Robert K. Root, “ Pope’s Contribution to the Lintot Miscellanies of 1712 and 
1714” in ELH 7 (1940). 265-71. 

* The facts which have had to be considered in surmises as to the date of com- 
position are: this letter containing Steele’s request for such a poem; Pope’s remark 
to Spence that he wrote the “ Ode” for Steele; and the appearance under the title 
of the “Ode” in an edition of Pope’s Works in 1736 of the date 1708, at which 
time Steele and Pope were pretty certainly not acquainted. See E-C, 5.81, 6.387; 
and Sherburn, The Best of Pope, p. 390, Early Career, p. 103. 

® Brit. Mus.: Add. MSS 4807, f. 161 (overleaf). 
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May and July in the Music-Room at York Buildings. At these 
concerts poems of Dryden, Harrison, and Prior, set by Clayton, 
had been used.* At the date of Steele’s letter plans were under 
way for Clayton’s subscription concerts in the winter season of 
December, January, and February, and Pope’s contribution 
was wanted for them. 

No hint is to be found in their ensuing correspondence as to 
whether Pope complied with Steele’s request, until a remark 
which he made in a letter dated 6 December 1712. It is not per- 
tinent to the point under discussion, except as background, that 
by this time, Clayton’s concerts having faded out, Steele had 
become the entrepreneur and was again inviting assitance from 
Pope,’ now for his own concerts of music and poetry to be held 
in the Music-Room early in 1713—a project which he later 
called the Censorium. But to come to Pope’s letter to Steele. 
It is known to the present writer only in the summary of the 
sales catalogue: 


“asking him to do what he pleases with a paper he has written 
[“Temple of Fame”]. Speaks of the Ode left with Steele last 
winter and refers to Prior and Addison.” ® 


It is likely that the “ Ode left with Steele last winter,” that is 
1711-12, was the poem sent in answer to Steele’s invitation of 
July 1711—*“ words for Musick against Winter.” And that must 


*On 24 May the concert included Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast... . An Ode in 
Honour of St. Cecilia’s Day” (adapted by Hughes) and William Harrison’s 
“ Passion of Sappho,” musical settings by Clayton: adv. in Spectator, Nos. 69 and 
70-3. On 16 July Prior’s “If Wine and Music Have the Power,” set by Clayton, 
was also performed: adv. in No. 117. Clayton’s subscription concerts for the 
winter season are advertised in Nos. 240, 275, 302, etc. 

5In a letter of 12 Nov. 1712 Steele asks for assistance in “ a design which I shall 
open a month or two hence.” The traditional interpretation of this is the Guar- 
dian, but more likely the Censorium is meant. In another dated 4 Dec. he asks 
Pope to put Hadrian’s verses into “two or three stanzas for musick.” E-C, 6. 
395, 397. 

° James Tregaskis, Catalogue, No. 831, London, Oct. 1920. The letter is described 
as an ALS, 1 full page, 4to; it was sold by Messrs. Sotheby from the Blenheim 
Collection on 1 July 1920. In the Catalogue of the Blenheim MSS at Blenheim 
Palace it is described as a letter from Pope referring to his “ Temple of Fame.” 
Letters recently exchanged had mentioned “The Temple of Fame: ” Steele to Pope 
on 12 Nov. and Pope to Steele on 16 Nov. 1712. Steele acknowledged receipt of it 
on 10 Nov. in Spectator, No. 5382. 
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have been the “ Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day ”—which 
indeed, Pope told Spence was written at Steele’s request.’ 

One can only wonder why the poem was not set to music for 
Clayton’s concerts (Steele did not have one until 1715) ; or why, 
if Steele had it by him for a year, it was not used in the Spec- 
tator as were “ Messiah” on 14 May 1712 and the letter about 
Hadrian’s verses on 10 November 1712; or why it was not used 
in the 1712 volume of Lintot’s Miscellany, but was reserved for 
separate publication. The only point to be made here is that we 
have evidence on the side of Mr. Root’s argument that the 
“ Ode ” published in July 1713 was written before May 1712. 


Goucher College 


7 Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 158. 





SAMUEL BUTLER AND HIS VICTORIAN CRITICS 
By Lee Evsert Hour 


The story of the first reception of the work of Samuel Butler, 
author of The Way of All Flesh, could be made into an inter- 
esting chapter in the theory of literary criticism from which 
much concerning the ways of critics and the instability of their 
pronouncements might be learned. Nowadays even those who 
do not consider Butler especially great look upon him as a 
writer of considerable importance, and a good many competent 
judges have ranked him very high; but in his own day he was 
almost universally condemned. A wide discrepancy between 
the reputation of an artist in his own century and his reputation 
later on is, of course, a commonplace; but not often has there 
been such a wealth of documents as in the case of Samuel 
Butler to explain why the first critics felt the way they did. On 
what grounds was Butler condemned by the Victorians? Was 
it moral and religious prejudice, incompetence on the part of 
the critics, a different set of literary standards from our own, a 
lack of interest in the subject matter of Butler’s books, or a 
combination of several of these factors, which led to his being 
so sharply criticized? 

Beside the general interest contained in this story, it is a part 
of Samuel Butler’s biography which needs telling but has not 
been carefully told. Students do not generally realize what a 
profound effect his ill-success had upon him, and how many of 
the peculiarities of his work and life were connected with that 
ill-success. When a man who has had over four hundred articles 
in many languages and more than twenty-five books written 
about him since his death was, during his life, nearly unknown 
and almost always censured, there must have been a conflict 
somewhere. It is foolish to suppose that Butler, one of the most 
sensitive and highly conscious of men, was not aware of that 
conflict and did not suffer from it. Elaborate and compromising 
theories about his life, obviously untrue, could easily have been 
avoided if biographers had kept this fact more steadily before 
them. The reception of Butler’s books ranks in importance 
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among the major events of his life, and a detailed account of the 
treatment they received on their first appearance forms a needed 
supplement to Jones’s famous biography.’ 


1 

The earliest discussions of Butler’s work appear in the reviews 
of his second book, Erewhon, which was published in 1872. 
Before that time Charles Darwin was almost the only person 
who had expressed any opinion about him. He had read two of 
his published essays and felt that he wrote with “ force, vigour 
and clearness.” He urged Butler to keep on with his writing.’ 
George Meredith, on the other hand, found Erewhon un- 
attractive. As Chapman and Hall’s reader he advised against 
its publication.’ 

It has often been said that Erewhon owed its first popularity 
to its readers’ thinking that Bulwer-Lytton was its author; but 
only two months after its publication Butler’s authorship was 
announced in several journals * and on the title page of the 
book itself, yet still the sales continued. It sold 3,842 copies be- 
fore the end of the century.’ That figure is large enough to 
indicate that it was at least fairly well liked. 

Though the public was somewhat interested in Erewhon, the 
reviewers had little to say in its praise. Out of nine reviews in 
the leading London journals,’ only two can be called at all 
enthusiastic, and none discussed those elements in the book 
which have appealed to recent critics. It was condemned 
because its author lacked sufficient imagination to give its 
argument reality.’ Several of its reviewers held definite opinions 


* Henry Festing Jones, Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon (1835-1902), A Memoir 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1919). 

? Ibid., 1. 123, 125. 

5 Ibid., 1. 148. 

“The Athenaeum, May 25, 1872 and The Drawing Room Gazette, May 25, 1872 
for instance. 

5° The Note-Books of Samuel Butler, Shrewsbury Edition (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1926), p. 375. All references to Butler’s works in this paper are to the 
Shrewsbury Edition. 

® The Academy, The Annual Register, The Athenaeum, British Quarterly Review, 
The Drawing Room Gazette, The Fortnightly Review, The Pall Mall Gazette, The 
Saturday Review, The Spectator. 

7R.S. Copleston, The Academy, Aug. 1, 1872. 
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concerning the conventions which must be followed by prose 
satire and, not finding these conventions obeyed in Erewhon, 
criticized it severely. Butler generally took his own way in 
writing his books, paying little or no attention to what might 
be expected of him, and this characteristic of his work, which 
later became one of the chief reasons for praising it, was at first 
held in its disfavor. This illustrates the fact that the first critics 
of a work of art often object to the very qualities which are 
later held to be original, and instead of something new see only 
waywardness and lack of ability. 

Erewhon was thought confused and illogical because Butler, 
while reversing some of the characteristics of Englishmen in 
order to satirize them, did not consistently reverse them all.° 
Indignation was also expressed over the book’s subversive moral 
tendencies in its suggestion that crime should be treated merely 
as a disease, whereas sickness should be punished as though it 
were a crime.’® Instead of trying to understand the satire as a 
whole and to grasp its general significance, the reviewers busied 
themselves, as reviewers are prone to do, with minor points. 
The following quotation gives a good example of the sort of 
pronouncements they made: 


He represents one of the forms of cure for moral delinquency to 
be flogging—clearly an inconsistency, if moral and physical defects 
are to change places. So is also the introduction of the “ straight- 
ener” at the rite corresponding to baptism, at which we are not 
aware that it is usual for the family doctor to assist. ... We can- 
not go into detail through all the absurdities and inconsistencies 
of the book without writing another as large, for which our read- 
ers would assuredly not thank us. The author is evidently far more 
in his element when sheep-farming in Australia, or exploring snowy 
mountains, than when he attempts to revolutionize sociology or 
theology; even when he has “got hold of the right end of the 
stick ” we had rather see it out of his hands, for he does not know 
what to do with it. 


Two reviewers, however, were keen enough to see that some 


* For examples of this see the review just mentioned and the reviews in The 
Athenaeum, No. 2321 (April 20, 1872).492 and The Fortnightly Review 17 (May 
1872) . 609-610. 

° The Academy and The Athenaeum both make this point. 

70“ The New Gulliver,” The Spectator 45 (April, 1872) . 492-494. 

1 The Athenaeum, No. 2321 (April 20, 1872). 492. 
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of the arguments advanced in the book formed an effective 
criticism of Darwinism, a point which Butler himself had not 
yet noticed.” 

Butler felt that the book had been enthusiastically received,” 
and his biographers have echoed his judgment. But aside from 
the fact that there were a rather large number of notices of it, 
several of them long and prominently placed in important 
journals, there was little real enthusiasm. Compared with the 
praise and understanding given it since 1900, its first reception 
was icy cold. The Spectator’s reviewer ** was the only one who 
came even near to seeing in Erewhon anything like what more 
recent critics see. He uncovered the book’s chief intention 
rather well when he wrote: 


The author of “ Erewhon” . . . directs all the force of his satire not 
against the practical life of men as they are, but against the moral- 
ity and religion of men and the higher workings of their intellect. 
His satire is at bottom a philosophic attack, veiled in fable, on 
the prevalent notions of human responsibility, on the personal 
forms of human faith, and on the capacity for intellectual per- 
versions. .. . His object . . . is to make men blush not for what 
they do, but for what they think and feel. 


But then instead of welcoming this sort of satire, he struck out 
against it and joined his fellow reviewers in calling the book 
immoral: 


What he seems to want to impress on his readers is the hollowness 
of all the higher creeds, whether as to ethics, religion, or philosophy 
—the wisdom of quietly taking your notions of what is best from 
the society around you, without inventing fictions as to the power 
of the understanding to penetrate beneath or beyond them. . 

It is certainly quite true that if anyone will accept the implied 
satiric teaching of the book, he will find himself morally and 
intellectually “ nowhere ”—i. e., in Erewhon—when he has done. 


This is a far cry from the criticism which later sees in Erewhon 
a fore-inkling of the original view of life that made its author 
famous. 

On the whole, the first comments on Erewhon were not 
competent criticism. 

12 Ibid., and The British Quarterly Review 56 (July, 1782). 261. 

18 Further Extracts from the Note-Books of Samuel Butler (London: Jonathan 


Cape, 1934), p. 213. 
14 The New Gulliver,” The Spectator 45 (April 20, 1872). 492-494. 
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2 


The story of The Fair Haven’s reception has been told by 
Butler himself.’ Streatfeild was probably right in suggesting 
that some of the distrust reviewers later came to feel for him 
had its origin in the way they were fooled by this book, taking 
it to mean just the opposite of what its author intended to 
prove and being caught thereby in a trap purposely laid for 
them.'® After 1873 until Butler’s death critics constantly re- 
ferred with considerable bitterness to the trick he had played, 
implying that he was a writer whom no one could trust.’ The 
book’s religious subject so absorbed everyone that they had 
nothing to say about the considerable literary merit of the 
prefatory “ Memoir” and the cleverness with which the in- 
terminable and sophistical argument of the main part of the 
book was conducted. Their anger over the irreligious tone, 
when they heard that tone at all and did not take The Fair 
Haven to be a pious defence of doctrine, blinded them to every- 
thing else. Charles Darwin was one of the few readers who 
recognized its literary qualities. He wrote to Butler: 


You will soon be universally known. . . . What has struck me 
most in your book is your dramatic power—that is to say the way 
in which you earnestly and thoroughly assume the character and 
think the thoughts of the man you pretend to be. Hence I con- 
clude that you could write a really good novel.** 


It is interesting that a scientist like Darwin, who was admit- 
tedly insensitive to many literary values, should nevertheless 
pass a juster judgment in a case like this than those professing 
to be critics. His vision was less fogged by the prejudices of the 
age. Yet no one, not even Darwin, saw that, like Erewhon, The 
Fair Haven too is a satire on the gullibility and illogicality of 
men and is only secondarily concerned with arguments for or 
against Christian dogma. Indeed, no other of Butler’s books 
suffered quite so much from misunderstanding on its first 
appearance as this one. 


15 The Fair Haven, Preface to the second edition. 

16 Ihid., Introduction to the new edition by R. A. Streatfeild. 

17 For one example of this see the review by Grant Allen of Evolution Old and 
New in The Academy, May 17, 1879. 

18 Jones, op. cit., 1. 186-187. 
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3 


By 1878, when Life and Habit appeared, the literary world 
had become more accustomed to evolutionary doctrine than 
it had been in 1872. Only a few cries of outraged moral or 
religious feeling were raised against it.’” It was rather widely 
reviewed, receiving at least seven full length discussions and 
several short notices, but like its predecessors it was not under- 
stood. Here the issue is complicated, for reviewers had come to 
suspect Butler of insincerity, and when he was really in earnest 
they reacted like the townspeople to the boy who cried “ wolf ! 
wolf !” 

We have just seen that the moral and religious preconceptions 
of the age strongly affected the critics’ judgment of Erewhon 
and The Fair Haven; now scientific preconceptions disturbed 
their vision. Because this book did not follow the usual lines 
of investigation they could see no value in its conclusions. They 
could not convince themselves that it was more than “a mere 
jeu desprit”’ * nor free themselves sufficiently from a rational- 
istic point of view to follow its rather subtle argument. Butler’s 
own admission that he was not a trained scientist condemned 
his work in their eyes at once, for no one but a scientist should 
advance scientific ideas or dare to criticize Charles Darwin.” 

Very few of the reviews went to the trouble of explaining 
Butler’s theory even in outline. Had the knowledge of German 
metaphysics been as widespread in England then as it is today, 
it is possible that more of the critics of Life and Habit would 
have recognized the implications of Butler’s use of the uncon- 
scious. Even today, however, the narrower specialists among 
scientists are still incapable of seeing that Life and Habit makes 
any effective point. 

A few of the book’s critics suspected that it contained more 
than idle speculation. The Saturday Review recognized that 
its main thesis was “a suggestion toward the completion of 
the Darwinian theory ” ** and mentioned briefly some of the 


1° The Annual Register, 1878, Part 1, 380 for instance. 
2° The Athenaeum, Jan. 26, 1878. 

*1 Contemporary Review 32 (May 1878). 406. 

7245 (Jan. 26, 1878). 119-121. 
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difficulties with that thesis. The Spectator ** raised a question 
which has much interested psychologists of our own day con- 
cerning the relationship that should ideally exist between 
conscious and unconscious life, supposing that the two realms 
exist. It concluded, however, that the question is meaningless 
because we can never have “ proof” of the reality of the un- 
conscious. 

Butler’s disappointment at the superficiality of these reviews 
of a book which had cost him great labor can be imagined. He 
wanted frank and understanding criticism,** but received only 
clever, superficial remarks from reviewers who, while pretending 
to be authorities, had hardly an inkling of the problems he was 
attacking. Even Alfred Russel Wallace, perhaps the most fitted 
to follow his argument of all his reviewers, misunderstood the 
theory so completely as to contend that there was no real con- 
flict between it and Darwinism. He did admit, however, that 
Life and Habit contained several interesting speculations, that 
Butler possessed “ scientific imagination ” and “logical con- 
sistency,” and that beneath the “strange fancies and witty 
conceits ” of his book, there was “ much solid matter ” which 
might “ yet afford a clue to some of the deepest mysteries of the 
organic world.” *° Again, a scientist’s criticism was more just 
than that of the professional reviewers. 


4 


The books which Butler wrote immediately after Life and 
Habit in an attempt to draw attention to his theory were given 
an increasingly cold reception as each one of them came out, 
until at last most of the reviewers grew actively hostile. The 
harmful influence of uncomprehending critics has seldom been 
so clearly illustrated as in the case of his work between 1878 
and 1890. A great deal of that part of his life rests under its 
shadow, and his character seems to have been molded by it. It 
was as potent an influence on him and on his work as many 
influences which have been much more often dwelt upon—his 


°8 Feb. 9, 1878. 
** Jones, op. cit., 1. 264. 
25 Nature 19 (March 27, 1879) . 477-480. 
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family relations,” for instance, his being a misfit in the Victorian 
age,’ or his being more Victorian than his contemporaries.** 

None of the general reviewers of Evolution Old and New 
praised it for the quality which a good many leading scientists 
have since admitted that it possesses, that of being an adequate 
and fair survey of the history of evolutionary theory up to 
Darwin.”® They noticed only the anger of its author over the 
treatment Life and Habit had received, which was of course an 
excellent way to intensify that anger. 

The Saturday Review *® had nothing but scorn for Butler’s 
suggestion that perhaps some of Darwin’s predecessors had been 
nearer the truth than Darwin himself, and ended by advising 
him to return to story telling and leave science alone. Grant 
Allen, writing in The Academy," pretended that the book was 
unintelligible to him: 


A book by the author of Erewhon cannot help but be full of 
brilliant paradox, delicate irony, and a profound but seemingly 
undiscoverable meaning. ... From the beginning to the end our 
eccentric author treats us to a dazzling flood of epigram, invective, 
and what appears to be argument; and finally leaves us without a 
single clear idea of what it has all been driving at. 


Some of these reviews offer interesting testimony to the extent 
of the Darwin hero-worship indulged in in those years. Never 
since have Butler’s theories been so scornfully waved aside. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, again writing in Nature,** was the only 
reviewer to think the book of value. He called it “ interesting 
and useful ” and said that Butler’s “ hypotheses, thus supported, 
form an important and even a necessary supplement to the 
theory advocated by Mr. Darwin.” But he still contended that 
Darwinism and the theory of Life and Habit were in essential 
agreement. Thus he betrayed his failure to grasp Butler’s 
central point. 


°° Mrs. R. S. Garnett, Samuel Butler and his Family Relations (London and 
Toronto, 1926). 

27 Gilbert Cannon, Samuel Butler, a Critical Study (London, 1915). 

°° Malcolm Muggeridge, Study of Samuel Butler, the Earnest Atheist (London, 
1936). 

2° For this estimation see W. Bateson’s essay in Darwin and Modern Science 
(Cambridge, 1910), p. 86, and others. 

8°47 (May 31, 1879). 

8115 (May 17, 1879) . 426-427. 

3299 (June 12, 1879). 141-144. 
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Butler’s sixth book—Unconscious Memory—was written 
when he was so much under the influence of his anger over the 
reception accorded his other scientific writings, and when that 
anger had been so intensified by an unfortunate mistake on 
Charles Darwin’s part, that he could not refrain from tiresome 
polemics. Naturally, the reviewers took this as a sign that they 
had been right all along and that Butler’s work was indeed 
second-rate. Very few of them even noticed this volume. The 
Athenaeum * complained of “ the gradual decline in the literary 
qualities ” of Butler’s work. A vigorous and unfair attack on 
Butler by George Romanes appeared in a front page article in 
Nature.** He called Butler “incapable,” “ ill-informed,” a 
writer of nonsense, saying that he lacked “ mental stature ” 
and “ mental equipment ” and implying that he was a lunatic. 
He thought it frankly preposterous for anyone to maintain that 
Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin were nearer the truth than 
Charles Darwin. This review certainly disturbed Butler, for he 
wrote a letter of protest to the editor of Nature restating his 
case, and threatened court proceedings in order to force the 
editor to publish it.*° The injustice rankled in him, and four 
years later he returned to the attack when a book by Romanes 
was reviewed in The Athenaeum. On that occasion even 
Spencer entered the quarrel.*’ 


~ 


vo 


Reviewers would have to have been less open to external 
influences than they were to forget all these troubles and to look 
upon Alps and Sanctuaries with unprejudiced eyes. That none 
of them noticed the good writing, the cheerful humor and the 
rather mellow wisdom of this book which were so often re- 
marked upon by later critics ** is proof that their judgments 
were not free. This time neither moral, religious nor scientific 
prejudice can be blamed for their blindness. It was simply that 


°° Dec. 18, 1880, p. 810. 

3493 (Jan. 27, 1881). 285-287. 

5 Jones, op. cit., 1. 349-350. 

3° Mental Evolution in Animals, reviewed March 1, 1884. 

87 The Athenaeum from March 1 until April 5, 1884. 

8S W. T. Young, “ Samuel Butler,” The Cambridge History of English Literature 
13. 505. 
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Butler had been generally condemned before and so was con- 
demned on this occasion too. 

Most of the journals ignored Alps and Sanctuaries as they 
had ignored its predecessor. The Academy * reviewer took up 
most of his space describing the beauties of northern Italy on 
his own account, only turning to Butler’s book at the end of the 
review to comment as follows: 


Mr. Butler has thrown away his opportunity. He has spoilt his 
book by thinking too little of his subject and too much of every- 
thing else. ... Mr. Butler is capable of better things than the 
commonplace tourist, or he would not be worth calling to order. 


Two Roman Catholic journals praised the book, but did so 
uncritically and with no discernment.*° 

Butler still hoped for better times and in 1884 issued a col- 
lection of what he thought the most interesting parts of his 
earlier books called Selections from Previous Works. He was 
still ignored by most of the critics, but one reviewer, writing in 
The Athenaeum," was courageous enough to give the book high 
praise, noticing especially Butler’s contribution to evolutionary 
theory: 
These lively pages contain selections from works which are likely 
to exercise considerable influence on the most prominent doctrine 
of the age, the theory of evolution. ... Mr. Butler’s service to 


students of descent consists in the prominent way in which he has 
called attention to the causes, as distinct from the fact, of evolution. 


The reviewer also pointed out that a change had come over 
evolutionary thought for which Butler was in part responsible 
and that his defense of a teleological view of evolution placed 
him “on the highest wave of contemporary speculation.” He 
thought that Butler’s style was “ infinitely superior to that of 
any other writer on evolution, with the exception of Professor 
Huxley.” His only objection to the volume was to the irreverent 
refrain of the poem “A Psalm of Montreal.” 

Luck or Cunning? was more fortunate than its immediate 
predecessors and was noticed in detail by two leading journals— 
but both attacked it mercilessly. While pretending that it had 

*° 21 (Jan. 21, 1882) . 39-40. 


‘The Weekly Register and The Tablet. 
41 No. 2943 (March 22, 1884) . 378-379. 
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always thought Butler an important writer and repeating its 
statement that he was responsible for the growing interest in 
Darwin’s predecessors, The Athenaeum * criticized him sharply 
for his attacks on Darwin, and The Academy ** treated the 
book with infuriating condescension: 

“ At times ” he [Butler] says “I find it difficult to believe I am not 
the victim of hallucination.” That, indeed, is a hopeful sign. When 
the patient recognizes his sad condition, however fitfully, there are 
as yet chances of a prosperous recovery. . . . One sees how 
thoroughly the man’s whole vision has been warped and distorted 
by a primordial fallacy. ... Mr. Butler, in fact, has reached the 
white heat of anger. 


6 

When Butler began to publish his findings on artistic and 
literary subjects he did not at first rub his critics so much 
against the grain as he had with his initial endeavors in satire, 
religious criticism and science. Ex Voto was rather well received 
by the journals which deigned to give it any notice at all. The 
Spectator ** said that it made real discoveries in the world of 
religious art, that its criticisms were “ full of knowledge and 
originality,” and that it was the best book yet written about 
Varallo. 

Similarily, The Life and the Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler 
received considerable praise and only a few sharp criticisms. 
Both The Spectator * and The Athenaeum * expressed admira- 
tion for it, the latter in a long front page article, and both 
wished that Butler had made it longer and more complete. But 
The Academy * said that the biography was really no biography 
at all and that Butler had not succeeded in bringing the subject 
of his book to life. 

When Butler began to write on a topic of more general 
interest than the statues at Varallo or the life of his grand- 
father, however, he once more ran afoul of the prejudices of 
his critics. A pamphlet which he published on “ The Humour 
of Homer ” aroused nothing but indignation. The Spectator * 
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‘ 


said that he made Homer into “a professional funny man” 
and that he completely failed to interpret the poet to his 
audience. Lang quite lost his temper when reviewing the 
pamphlet for Longman’s Magazine.’ The Classical Review °° 
had nothing but objections to make to the essay. 

The Authoress of the Odyssey won a similar reception. The 
Academy * called it “a freak.” The Saturday Review ™ said 
that the book did not give evidence of “ sincere and profound 
scholarship ” but praised it because of the close contact it estab- 
lished with the text of Homer’s poem and because it treated the 
poem as a living work of art. Notes and Queries ** stood alone 
in discussing it as a serious piece of scholarship which deserved 
close attention. The reviewer called Butler “far too fine and 
accurate a scholar . . . to be calmly pooh-poohed.” 

Butler’s prose translations of The Iliad and The Odyssey were 
thought good by some critics because of their simplicity and 
directness; ** but others were offended by the raciness and mo- 
dernity of the language and expressed a decided preference for 
Homer done into archaic English.** 

Shakespeare's Sonnets Reconsidered was ignored by almost all 
the journals. Only The Academy *® and Notes and Queries ™ 
thought it worth considering, the former calling it a book which 
“no serious student can afford to neglect,” and the latter 
praising Butler for his clear-sightedness. 


~ 
( 


Erewhon Revisited, the last of Butler’s books published 
during his lifetime, was much more enthusiastically received 
than Erewhon had been. It was quite widely reviewed. The 
Academy** thought the new book a decided advance over 
Erewhon and took occasion to praise Butler himself: 
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53 8th series, 12 (Dec. 4, 1897). 458-459. 

5* The Athenaeum, No. 3707 (Nov. 12, 1898).668 and Notes and Queries, 9th 
series, 2 (Nov. 19, 1898). 419. 

°° The Academy 55 (Nov. 26, 1898) . 328-329. 
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158 SAMUEL BUTLER AND HIS VICTORIAN CRITICS 


The vigor and versatility which Mr. Samuel Butler has brought 
to the pursuit of literature are undeniable. . .. And throughout 
he has succeeded in maintaining a freshness and originality of 
treatment and outlook which enable him to compel interest and 
respect even where he most provokes dissent. 


‘ 





The Athenaeum * also was enthusiastic about Butler—* one of 
the striking writers of our day ’—and his new book. It recog- 
nized that earlier reviewers had been unjust to him and had 
resented his attacks on conventional beliefs. A new critical 
point of view is achieved in a comment like the following: 

It was no small part of his strength that he was able to turn the 
other side of the tapestry to view—with such success that puzzled 
and wounded contemporaries were driven to raise the cry of 
* Atheist! ” 


The Spectator,’ on the other hand, revived old habits and 
criticized Butler and his new book severely once more, chiefly 
on the grounds of its coarseness and its immoral tone. 


8 


From a consideration of the contemporary reception of 
Butler’s books it has become evident that, while he was often 
bitterly attacked and while his work received little under- 
standing, nevertheless not everyone was blind to his merits; and 
we must therefore admit that the claim that he was completely 
neglected during his lifetime is too broad a generalization. 
Isolated reviewers had always had good things to say about 
him, some of the same good things which have been loudly and 
often repeated in recent years. Nevertheless, there was no 
criticism of his work by really important essayists and students 
of literature, and at the time of his death no one whose judge- 
ment was affected by the reviewers would have suspected that 
he might some day occupy a really important place in English 
literature. Compared with what was to come, it is fair to say 
that his work had been neglected and misunderstood. 

These reviews have revealed that no matter how much they 
may seem to be doing so, most critics cannot be trusted to 
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escape the prejudices of their age. The men who wrote about 
Butler were generally blinded to his real value by their moral, 
religious, scientific and literary preconceptions. Not only were 
they blinded, they got things exactly upside down: they con- 
demned him for that very quality which the consensus of 
maturer opinion has held to be his peculiar virtue—his original- 
ity and his refusal to think like everyone else. His work was not 
what they expected to find, and therefore, because their 
imaginative eyes were not open, they damned it almost com- 
pletely. Butler’s reception at the hands of his contemporary 
reviewers justifies our being on our guard against the pro- 
nouncements of all complacent professional critics. It also 
eloquently illustrates the harm which such critics can do. 
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It has always been known that Fanny Cornforth—whose real name was Sarah 
Cox, until she married Timothy Hughes—was an important influence in Rossetti’s 
life. She was one of his best models when he was beginning his most character- 
istic three-quarter-length figure pictures, and next to Mrs. Morris she appears 
most frequently in his best paintings. She was probably his mistress both before 
and after his marriage. Not much was revealed about her, however, in the books 
and articles written by those who actually knew her, and that little was meant, 
by indirection and innuendo, to give the impression that she was an altogether 
maleficent influence on his life and his art. Rossetti’s family and friends dis- 
liked her intensely, doubtless with good reason, as it seemed to them. But 
Rossetti himself had a genuine, profound affection for her, which these letters 
make perfectly clear. 
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